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BISHOP TAYLOR’S WORKS: 
EDITION.* 


MR. EDEN’S 





Among my Taylor memoranda, I find the fol- | 


lowing very beautiful simile; but I have lost the 
place in which it occurs, and should be glad to 
recover it : — 

“TI have sat upon the Sea-shore and waited for its 
gradual approaches, and have seen its dancing waves and 
its white surf, and admired that He who measured it in 
His Hand had given to it such life and motion; and I 
have lingered till its gentle waters grew into mighty 
billows, and had well nigh swept me from my firmest 
footing. So have I seen a heedless youth gazing with a 
too curious spirit upon the sweet motions and gentle 
approaches of an inviting Pleasure, till it has detained 
his eye, and imprisoned his feet, and swelled upon his 
Soul and swept him to a swift destruction.” 


Another sea-side simile occurs at the opening 
of a striking passage in the Via Intelligentie : — 
“ Spend not your time in that which profits 
your labour and your health, your time and your studies 
are very valuable; and it is a thousand pities to see a 
diligent and a hopeful person spend himself in gathering 
cockle-shells and little pebbles, in telling sands upon the 
shores, and making garlands of useless daisies,” —V ol. viii. 
. 389, 


Milton furnishes a close parallel (Par. Reg., 
. 822): ‘ 


* 


Concluded from 34 S. ix. 469, 





| in 1851. 


not ; for | 





e. . . . e . Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains; 
Deep versed in Books and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a spunge, 
As Children gath’ring pebbles on the Shore.” 

To this I may add the memorable words of Sir 
Isaac Newton, uttered a little before his death, 
and breathing the spirit of Socrates : — 

“1 don’t know what I may seem to the world, but, as 
to myself, I seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the Sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great Ocean of Truth lay all undis- 
covered before me.” 

Perhaps the most lovely of Bishop Taylor's 
similes is that of the sky-lark, in his sermon on 
The Return of Prayers, vol. iv. p. 61. I know no 
parallel for it; but, in addition to the exquisite 
lyrics of Shelley and Wordsworth which it will 
suggest to the general reader, I may note a very 
beautiful simile in the Treatise of S. F. de Sales’ 
above referred to (liv. 5, ch. 12), which somewhat 
resembles the sweet tribute paid to this heavenly 
bird by good Izaak Walton. What so frequently 
happens with Jean Paul Richter, sometimes, but 
rarely, is the case with Taylor: viz. his finer 
fancy at times degenerates into the fantastic, led 
astray by the temptation of some learned allusion ; 
as when, alluding to one of the worst of the 
ZEsopic fables, he compares “unchristian per- 
sons” to “shelled fish” being cooked (vol. ii. 
p. 543). Cf. “N. & Q.,” 24S. iii. 281. 

LETHREDENSIS, a valuable correspondent of 
“N, & Q.,” who has been for a long time missing, 
mentioned a work ascribed to Bishop Taylor, 
about which it would be desirable to get some 
more information. It appears to be a chap-book. 
See “N. & Q.,” 294 S, ii. 457; xii. 183: 

“ A Golden Chain to link the Penitent Sinner unto 
Gon: [by John Andrewes?] whereunto is added 4 
Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, by J. Taylor, 
D.D. With a Portrait of Jeremy Taylor by Drapentier. 
Printed by Tho. Norris at the Looking-Glass on London 
Bridge, 1719.” 12mo. ; 

An edition of “Bishop Taylor's Whole Works, 
with an Essay, Biographical and Critical, by H. 
Rogers,” 3 vols. imp. 8vo, was published by Bohn 
I should be glad to be iniorm f its 
character and merit. I believe, before Mr. Eden’s 
edition, no attempt had been made to edit Bishop 
Taylor’s works wholly or in part. I should also 
be glad to be referred to any good articles on 
Bishop Taylor, and his works, which have ap- 
peared in periodical literature. 

As Bishop Taylor occupies a very honourable 
and proming nt position in the history of Tolera- 
tion, I may here observe that Bishop Heber pays 
him a very questionable compliment, when he 
declares that ‘“ Milton’s zeal for toleration was as 
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unlimited and as consistent as Taylor’s was.” Mr. 
Eden appends that most eloquent and striking 
oe in which Coleridge compares together 
Milton and Taylor. The greater part of this 
arallel is, as it ought to be, a strong antithesis; 
but the last paragraph sets forth what Coleridge 
considers the points “wherein these great men 
resemble each other; and the main points of 
resemblance he declares to be benevolence and 
tolerance. Nay, more, he asserts this in the most 
unqualified terms, and throws down a challenge 
to any gainsayer, rounding his challenge with a 
sweeping attack upon Archbishop Laud and Bishop 
Hall. Now, this only provokes the reader to re- 
member many passages in the great poet's life 
and writings which he would willingly forget, 
such as his controversy with Salmasius and the 
conclusion of his Treatise on Reformation, vol. i. 
p. 274; which a very competent critic pronounces 
to be “the most superlative instance of fanatic 
malignity I ever yet saw.” See Jones of Nay- 
land’s Works, London, 1810, vol. v. p. 49. 

Besides the quotation of this passage, the only 
notice taken of Coleridge in this edition is a 
reference to two passages in the Aids to Reflection. 
This is to be regretted, for Coleridge furnishes 
many valuable criticisms on Taylor’s genius and 
writings, besides making many injurious and un- 
founded assertions respecting Taylor, to which 
the weight and influence of his great name give 
a wide circulation. I shall close this note by 
bringing together some of his more genial criti- 
cisms on “that great and shining light of our 
Church, in the era of her intellectual splendor, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor” :— 

“ Taylor’s was a great and lovely mind. The happiest 
synthesis of the divine, the scholar, and the gentleman, 
was perhaps exhibited in him and Bishop Berkeley. 
Though consummate in both logic and rhetoric, Jeremy 
Taylor was yet no metaphysician, Learning, Fancy, dis- 
cursive Intellect, tria juncta in uno, and of each enough to 
have immortalised a man, he had ; but yet ovbdey wera pow. 
Images, conceptions, notions, such as leave him but one 
rival, SHAKSPEARE, there were; but no ideas, Taylor 
was a Gassendist. Jeremy Taylor does not appear to 
have been a critical scholar. His reading had been 
oceanic; but he read rather to bring out the growths of 
his own fertile and teeming mind, than to inform himself 
respecting the products of those of other men. Jeremy 
Taylor would have been too great for man, had he not 
occasionally fallen below himself. In all men, and in all 
works of great genius, the characteristic fault will be 
found in the characteristic excellence. Thus, in Taylor, 
fulness, overflow, superfluity. He was often seduced into 
an impolitic management of a cause by the fertility of 
his intellect and the opulence of his erudition, Jeremy 
Taylor is an excellent author for a young man to study, 
for the purpose of imbibing noble principles, and at the 
same time of learning to exercise caution and thought in 
detecting his numerous errors. [How true of Mr. Cole- 
ridge himself!] Let not the surpassing eloquence of 
Taylor dazzle you, nor his scholastic retiary versatility 
of logic illaqueate your good sense. He was infected with 
the spirit of casuistry ; but when he escapes from the 


Mononomian Romaism, which netted him in his too 
eager recoil from the Antinomian boar, brought forth 
and foddered (as he imagined) in Calvin’s stye—when 
from this wiry net he escapes into the Devotional and the 
Dietetic, as into a green meadow-land, with springs and 
rivulets, and sheltering groves, where he leads his flock 
like a shepherd—then it is that he is most himself,—then 
only is he all himself—the whole Jeremy Taylor. Or, if 
there be one other subject graced by the same total 
heautophany, it is in the pouring forth of his profound 
common sense on the ways and weaknesses of men and 
conflicting sects—as, for instance, in the admirable birth, 
parentage, growth, and consummation of a religious con- 
troversy in his Dissuasive from Popery. With all his 
astonishing complexity, yet versatile agility of powers, 
he was too good, and of too catholic a spirit, to be a good 
polemic. Hence he so continually is now breaking, now 
varying, the thread of the argument; and hence he is 
so again and again, forgetting that he is reasoning 
against an antagonist, and falls into conversation with 
him as a friend,--I might almost say, into the literary 
chit-chat and unwithholding frankness of a rich genius, 
whose sands are seed pearl.” 

“ Many years ago, Mr. Mackintosh gave it as an in- 
stance of my perverted taste, that I had seriously con- 
tended that, in order to form a style worthy of English- 
men, Milton and Taylor must be studied instead of 
} Johnson, Gibbon, and Junius; and now I see by his in- 
| troductory Lecture, given at Lincoln’s Inn, he is himself 
imitating Jeremy Taylor, or rather copying his semicolon 
yunctuation as closely as he can. Indeed, Jeremy Tay- 
lors works would be of more service to an English 
barrister than those of Demosthenes, Aischines, and 
Cicero, taken together.” 

“ Perhaps the most wonderful of all Taylor's works is 
that on the Real Presence. The Deus Justificatus is the 
most eloquent work of this most eloquent of divines: 
had I said of men, Cicero would forgive me and 
Demosthenes nod assent. But the work in which all 
his powers are confluent—in which, deep yet gentle, 
the full stream of his genius winds onward, and still 
forming peninsulas in its winding course—distinct parts 
that are only not each a perfect whole—or in less figura- 
tive style (yet what language that does not partake of 
poetic eloquence can convey the characteristics of a Poet 
and an Orator?), the work which I read with most ad- 
miration, but likewise with most apprehension and regret, 
is the Liberty of Prophesying. Taylor having enriched 
us with such and so many models of Private Prayer and 
Devotional Exercise, it is most desirable that a well- 
arranged collection should be made from them ; a selec- 
tion is requisite rather from the opulence than the in- 
equality of the store. For surely, since the Apostolic age, 
never did the Spirit of Supplication move on the deeps of 
a human soul with a more genial life, or more profoundly 
impregnate the rich gifts of a happy nature, than in the 
person of Jeremy Taylor!”* 

The editor of Coleridge’s Table Talk observes :— 

“Mr. Coleridge placed Jeremy Taylor amongst the 
four creat geniuses of old English literature. 1 think he 
used to reckon Shakspeare and Bacon, Milton and Taylor, 
four-square, each against each. In mere eloquence, he 
| thought the Bishop without any fellow. He called him 

* Notes on English Divines, London, 1853, vol. i. pp. 173, 
280, 209, 181, 194, 198, 248, 301, 256, 202, 174, 320, 280, 
203, 187 ; Aids, London, 1848, pp. 203, 275; Table Talk, 
London, 1851, pp. 51, 91. There is a Selection of Bishop 
| Taylor’s prayers published by Rivington, and another by 
| Hatchard, 
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Chrysostom. Further, he loved the man, and was anxious 
to find excuses for some weak parts in his character.* 
But Mr. Coleridge’s assent to Taylor’s views of many 
of the fundamental positions of Christianity was very 
limited; and, indeed, he considered him as the least 
sound in point of doctrine of any of the old divines, com- 
prehending within that designation the writers to the 
middle of Charles IT.’s reign.” 

P.S. I beg to thank Mr. Epen for his very 
kind reply which has appeared since the above 
was written. EIRIONNACH. 


EPITAPHS IN CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 

Observing that many unpublished epitaphs ap- 
pear from time to time in your pages, pen two, 
which, from the injuries of time or neglect, are 
now somewhat obliterated and difficult to be de- 
ciphered, and therefore in some danger of being 
lost. Any one interested in such matters will 
readily perceive their value in an archeological 
and historical point of view. They are inscribed 


Benburb, where he fought a battle against a com- 
manding force on June 5, 1646, which he com- 
pletely routed. He fftaintained a hard-fought 


| struggle through a few successive years, and in 


| 


° . ae 
on a monument in the southern aisle of Christ | 


Church Cathedral in Dublin. 

Sir Phelim O'Neill and his brother Turlough 
appear to have been the leaders in the county of 
Tyrone of the well-known Rebellion which broke 
out on October 23, 1641—the discovery of which 
was made, as Sir John Temple, then Master of 
the Rolls, states, by Owen O’Conolly, a soldier of 
inferior rank in the service of Sir John Clotworthy, 
of Antrim. Owen O’ Rowe, mentioned in the in- 
scription, was undoubtedly the celebrated Owen 
Roe O’Neill, who, at an early age, as it has been 
stated, entered the Spanish Imperial service, in- 
fluenced by the same motives that induced Mar- 
shal MacDonald to enter that of France, namely, 
that the door of promotion was closed to him at 
home. From his connections and great abilities, 
Owen Roe rose rapidly, and held a high post in 
Catalonia; and is still remembered there as Eu- 
genio Rufo. He held Arras in 1640 against the 
French ; and, as Carte the historian relates, sur- 
rendered at the last upon honourable terms. Yet 
such was his conduct in the defence that it added 


to his reputation, and procured him extraordinary | 


respect even from the enemy. 
fe was sent for at the first outbreak in Ireland, 


in 1641, but it was not till the close of June, 1642, | 


that he embarked from Dunkirk with many offi- 
cers and men, and supplies of arms; and sailing 
round the north of Scotland, landed in Donegal. 
He was immediately conducted to Charlemont, 


and invested with the chief command in Ulster. | 
His career in Ireland may be briefly narrated. | 


One of his chief achievements was the victory at 


* Mr. Coleridge’s love for Bishop Taylor was of rather 
a peculiar kind: with strange credulity, he received the 
calumnies of unscrupulous adversaries, and without ex- 
amination circulated them as undoubted truths. 





1649 made a truce with General Monk and the 
Parliamentary forces, for which they were severely 
censured. (Vide Journals, Aug. 10, 1649.) 

On August 14, the redoubtable Cromwell landed 
near Dublin, and after the fearful siege and storm- 
ing of Drogheda, so well described by Sir Henry 
Tichborne, as well as in Cromwell’s letters and 
other contemporary authorities, he went south- 
ward with hisforces. Thither Owen Roe resolved 
to follow, desirous of measuring swords with him 
in a pitched battle ; but it was not sodecreed. It 
has been supposed that poison was given to him 
at Derry or soon after. Such has been the tradi- 
tion recently embodied in the powerful lines of a 
modern writer : — 

“ Did they dare, did they dare 
To slay Owen Roe O'Neill ? 
Yes, they slew with poison 
Him they feared to meet with steel ! 


“ Sagest in the council was he, 
Kindest in the hall; 
Sure we never won a battle, 
*Twas Owen won them all. 


“We thought you would not die, 
We were sure you would not go, 
And leave us in our utmost need 
To Cromwell’s cruel blow.” 


A powerful constitution struggled long with the 
poison. For the conclusion of his story we quote 
the same writer : — 

“Slowly and sinking, he marched through Tyrone and 
Monaghan into Cavan, and lingered till the 6th of No- 
vember, when he died at Cloughoughter Castle, the abode 
of Maelmordha O’Raghallaigh, or O'Reilly (the kinsman 
of Colonel Philip O'Reilly of Ballynacargy Castle), who 
had married Rose O'Neill, sister of Owen Roe. 

“ The news of his death reached Ormond's camp when 
the Duke was preparing to fight Cromwell, when Owen's 
genius and soldiers were most needed.” 


The history of this eventful period has hitherto 
been delineated only by party writers, who lived 
too near the time to give the details of the fierce 
struggle with fairness and impartiality. To treat 
of it as its importance requires would exceed the 
limits your columns afford. 

Heic juxta condite sunt exuvie 
Clariss. viri GULIELMI CADOGAN armigeri 
Qui 
Prenobili Thome comiti Straffordia 
Hibernix sub auspice Caroli proregi fuit a secretis 
Nec non ob eximias animi dotes acceptissimus 
Postea perduellione seviente dira 
Pro Religione Rege patriaque 
Majoris Titulo decoratus 
Fortiter dimicavit 
Deinde Burgo et Castro Trimensi 
Meritorium ergo prefuit 
Ac contra nefarios proditores 
Phelimum O Neile & Audoenum O Rowe 
Strenuissime propugnavit 
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Natus est V° die Februarii Ano MDC? 
Ceerdiffe oppidi apud Cambrenses non obscuri 
Antiqua et illust# prosapia ortus 
Filius nempe primogenitus 
Henric’ Cadogan de Llanbede 
Filii natu secundi Gulielmi Cadogan 
De Treferrydach in Com. Monmuthiens. Arm! 
Qui a Principibus Cambri Britannis 
Ferloxiensibus & Powysionis 
Paternum Genus deduxit 
Matrem habuit Equestri celebri 
Gente Stradlingdorum Castri de Sancto Donato 
Equitis Aurati, Ejusdem familie Quinti decimi 

E vivis excessit 
x1v° die Martii Ap mp« 
Ubi primum Viderat 
Qui nihil magnis habuit in votis 
Auspicalissimum Regem Carolum [[¢2™ 
Ex iniquo Exilio Reducens 
Et salvum. 


Lx° 





P.M.S. 

Amprostr CapoGcan Armig’ qui Maxime sui 
Desiderio Parentibus bonisque omnibus Relicto x1 die 
Sep. An® Dni mpcxevir e vivis excessit jacet sepultus 
una cum PRECLARO AVO ac ejus Tumulus .... 
Inscriptio seorsum Insculpta est cujusque Gratia hoc 
ex Pio Affectu Mestissimum Pater 
ADDITAMENTUM subjecit. 


Royal Irish Academy, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


ADMIRAL 


Having recently had occasion to consult the 
excellent memoir of this noted naval commander, 
in the Biographical Dictionary published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, I 
was led to push my inquiries a little further; and 
the result is, that I have obtained some supple- 
mental particulars concerning Allen. These have | 
never appeared in print, as far as I am aware, and | 
I therefore venture to forward them to “N. & Q.” 

The writer of the memoir above referred to 
asserts, that the dates of the birth and death of 
Sir Thomas Allen are unknown. Both, however, 
are supplied by his epitaph, which the late Mr. 
Davy has transcribed in kis valuable MS. collec- 
tions for the history of Suffolk. Sir Thomas died 
at Somerleyton, or Somerly, in that county; and, 
in the recess of a stopped-up window in the parish 
church, stands a bust of marble on a bracket, 
under which is this inscription : — 

*“ Near this place lies interr’d 
Str THomas ALLEN, Bart, 

Whose unshaken fidelity to his Sovereign Charies ye 2¢ 
Was rewarded with many marks of his royal favour, 
Having had the honour of serving him 
As Admiral of his fleets, 

In the British and Mediterranean Seas, 
Controller of the Navy, Capt. of Sandgate Castle, 
And Master of the Trinity House. 

He died in 1686 in y* 73¢ year of his age.” 


| 
SIR THOMAS ALLEN. | 








Curiously enough, however, the parish register 
declares that he was buried on Oct. 5, 1685, If | 
' 
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this be correct, the monumental inscription is 
obviously wrong. Epitaphs, it seems, occasionally 
give false information with regard to dates as well 
as other matters, Goldsmith’s epitaph is a me- 
instance of this. Another is that on 
Guest, Bishop of Rochester, which states that 
relate to have died on Feb. 28, 1578; whereas 
in reality he died on Feb. 28, 1576. “In lapidary 
says Dr. Johnson, “a man is not 
upon oath.” 

In Lowestoft church is this epitaph, on one of 


Sir Thomas Allen’s daughters : — 


“ To the Memory 
of ° 
ANNE ALLEN, 
Youngest daughter 
oO 
Captaine (?) Thomas Allen, 
Admirall of his Mate Fleet, 
Now in the Mediterranean Straights, 
which Anne departed 
this mortal Life 
upon the last day of May, 
A° Dii, Mpcixun, 
and of her age 
the xviit® yeare. 
“ A pious, vertuous, blameless, spottlesse maid, 
By cruell Death was suddenly betraid 
Of sweetest Life. Alas! a Barbarous Crime, 
To cropp a flower so sweete, so near the prime. 
Cease brinish teares, forbeare your gricvous moane, 
A happy change ’tis, a Celestial throne 
Prepared is: what Comfort doth this give— 
To pay a debt, to dye and yet to live.” 


In all the biographies it is stated that_Sir 
Thomas was a knight, but this seems to be an 


| error, as he is styled a baronet in his epitaph ; and 


it is stated in Wotton’s Baronetage (iii. 326), that 


| Thomas Allen, of Blundeston, Suffolk, Esquire, 
| was created a baronet on Feb. 7, 1673. 


The Lady Rebecca, wife of Sir Thomas, was 
buried at Somerleyton, Sept. 22, 1680. 


At Somerleyton Hall is preserved an oval por- 
trait of Sir Thomas. Mr. Davy remarks: “ This 


may possibly be the picture from which the en- 
graving by Vandrebanc was taken ; or a copy from 
Sir Peter Lely. Tompson Coorer. 


NAPIER FAMILY. 


The late John Riddell, Esq., whose accuracy 
in genealogical and historical matters relative to 
Scotland is so well known and justly appreciated, 
published a volume of Tracts, legal and historical, 
with other antiquarian matter, chiefly relative to 
Scotland (Edin. 1835, 8vo), full of the most 
One of 
the articles has relation to the noble family of 
Napier, now represented in the female line by the 
Lords Napier, and in the male line by Sir Robert 
Milliken Napier, of Milliken, who enjoys the old 
baronetcy of the first Lord. 
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William Napier, of Culcreuch, heir male of the 
first Lord Napier, married Jane, daughter of 
James Milliken, of Milliken, in the county of Ren- 
frew. In this way that estate came to the Napiers, 
who subsequently took the name of Milliken. 
Although under the last patent the peerage de- 
scended through females, the baronetcy fell to 
the heir male, and was taken up by the late pos- 
sessor of the honour. 

In referring to one of the name, Mr. Riddell 
mentions that Alexander Napier discharged “the 
grave duties of Provost of Edinburgh and Dean 
of Guild,” so far back as 1403. The union of 
these two distinct offices in one person—a cireum- 
stance quite unusual—led to an investigation of 
the evidence adduced in support of the assertion, 
which has resulted in showing that the person 
employed in transcribing had committed a serious 
mistake. The extract was taken from a MS, in 
the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, “ in the 
handwriting of the sixteenth century ” (p. 124). 
The matter stands thus in the note in support of 
the text. After mentioning the election of officials 
on October 3, 1403, it is entered thus (p. 124): — 

“Prepositus Alexander Naper, Decanus Gilde et Cus- 
toditor operis ecclesix. 

Symon de Schele Ballivus de Leyt. 
Thomas Robertson Thesaurarius,” &c. 

This is altogether wrong, the entry in the MS. 
being as follows : — 

“ Prepositus Alexander Nap*, 

Decanus Gilde et custodator operis ecclesiz Simon de 
Schele. 

Balivus de Leyt, Joannes Robertson, 

Thesaurarius, Joannes Law.” 

In other words, the Provost is named Alexander 
Naper; the Dean of Guild and Superintendent or 
“ Custodator ” of the work of the Church, Simon 
de Schele—this latter duty properly appertaining 
to the Dean of Guild; the Baillie of Leyth, John 
Robertson ; the Treasurer, John Law. 

The Provost had always enough of work on 
hand to employ him, while the duties of Dean of 
Guild were even then sufficiently defined and in- 
telligible to keep any citizen appointed to the 
office fully engaged. 

Leith at that period, and for four centuries 
afterwards, was a burgh of barony holding of 
Edinburgh, and was ruled by a Baillie, who was 
a member of the Town Council; whilst the city 
treasurership was held by John Law, who, per- 
haps, was an ancestor of Law the Financier, a) el 
father was an Edinburgh citizen. 

From the great care bestowed uniformly by Mr. 
Riddell on such matters, it is strange that these 
errors should have escaped his vigilant eye. It is, 
however, a species of consolation to more humble 
antiquarian aspirants to know that mistakes can be 
made by persons of more advanced research ; and 
it verifies the Latin adage, “Aliquando bonus 
dormitat Homerus.” J. M. 








“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
* Mercutio. O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with 
you, 
She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 
Her waggon-spokes,” &c,—Act I. Se. 4. 

Like an agate-stone in a ring! Surely a strange 
shape and simile for Queen Mab, and a substan- 
tial one, betokening a size and weight hardly 
accordant with our conception of the lively old 
lady. Were the dame as portly as the largest 
among ring-stones she would have somewhat 
overburdened the hazel-nut, and tasked the little 
atomies at their gallop. If it be said that the 
word shape applies not to Queen Mab’s person 
only, but to herself and her surroundings, the 
plain answers are, that she herself is the only 
antecedent mentioned, that ix shape is not in a 
shape, and that if it were it is a more than ques- 
tionable use of the word to make it mean equipage, 
when equipage has neither been mentioned nor 
alluded to. 

Again, if like an agate, whence the suggestion 
set forth at length—“On the forefinger of an 
alderman”? What suggested this, or what is it 
meant to suggest to us? I had always felt that 
there was something incongruous here, and there- 
fore unlike Shakespeare, but until the other day 
never gave it sufficient attention. 

Read state and all becomes clear and apposite. 
At present the words drawn and waggon-spokes 
bout in suddenly on the current of our thoughts, 
and turn us most inartistically from Queen Mab’s 
person to a wholly new idea—namely, her con- 
veyance. But with state Mercutio’s words show 
from the first that vision of the Queen in her 
state progress which he sees already in his mind’s 
eye, and which he is about to describe. Instead 
of a strange incongruous simile inserted between 
“she comes—drawn,” we have “she comes in 
state drawn by little atomies,” where, through 
the intervention of “ state,” the word drawn ap- 
plies to the compound idea of herself and her 
conveyance, and prepares us for “her waggon- 
spokes.” Hence, too, it is that in the first sketch, 
or first quarto, while there is mention of waggon- 
spokes, waggon-cover, traces, collar, whip, wag- 
goner, and horses, nothing is said of the waggon. 
Afterwards, the description of the chariot was evi- 
dently given by Mercutio as if it were his—as it was 
Shakespeare’s—afterthought, evolved out of the 
growing luxuriance of hisfancy. The afterchange 
also of “in this sort” to “in this state she gal- 
lops,” is in favour of the previous use of the 
latter, for Shakespeare was fond of such repeti- 
tions, and it is one which marks the recurrence to 
the main theme after the digression into the de- 
tails of the equipage. 
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Lastly, the comparison is to the agate-ring of 
an alderman, because it is the state of a lesser 
than a Lilliput magnate compared with that of a 
large-sized Brobdignagian, the size of the essential 
part of the signet as compared with the whole 
pomp and grandeur of a full-blown alderman clad 
in civic robes, and carried in a cumbrous civic 
coach. 


“ Romeo, Away to heaven, respective lenity, 
And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now.” 

This reading of the first quarto requires no sup- 
port against the misprint, which ended in the 
‘ fire and fury” of later editions. I am not aware, 
however, whether a parallel passage has been ad- 
duced from Antonio and Mellida, where Marston 
has evidently formed his lines on a remembrance 
of those of Shakespeare : — 

“ Antonio. Now, therefore, pity, piety, remorse, 
Be aliens to our thoughts, grim fire-eyed rage 
Possess us wholly.”—Second Part, Act V. Se. 2. 
B, NIcHOLSON. 
New Zealand, 


Hexry Prarrorp’s Pvusrications.—In the 
numerous works on music published by Henry 
Playford, there has not been included in the re- 
cent edition of Lowndes — 

“ The Division Violin, containing a Collection of Divi- 
sions upon several Grounds for the Treble Violin; being 
the first Musick of the kind made perfect, The Third 
Edition, much enlarged.” London, 1688. 

It is an oblong folio “ printed on copper-plates,” 
and the title has an engraving of a gentleman in 
a wig of the period playing on a violin, with the 
“ Division ” music before him, which nevertheless 
he is not looking at, as he is pourtrayed in a sit- 
ting posture pleasantly smiling to an imaginary 
auditor. 

The rarity of a work which passed through three 
editions is a remarkable instance of the perishable 
nature of productionsof the kind. Oneof Playford’s 
publications, and not the least interesting of them, 
was his Dancing Master, which contained the 
names of the tunes as well as instructions as to the 
manner in which the dances were to be executed. 
This production, which passed through numerous 





editions, is nevertheless of great rarity ; and it was | 


only after a fruitless search of many years that I 
was enabled to pick up the 16th edition, London, 
1716, at a stall, fortunately complete. 

The names of the composers “of the Division 
Violin” may be interesting — Redding, Paul- 
wheels, Farrinell, Tollet, Simpson, Banister, 
David Mell, Sen" Balshar a Germane, Frecknold, 
Cornel. Van Shmelt, Robert Smith, Anthony 
Poole, Solomon Eckles, Beckel, Thom Baltzar, Mr. 
Baptist of France. Amongst the tunes are “ The 
Duke of Norfolk, or Paul’s Steeple,” “Old Simon 


the King,” “ Roger of Coverly,” “ John, come kiss | 
' 


| steer. 


| me.” It was to an air of this name that one of 
| the “Godly Ballads” was sung, which will be 
| found in the reprint of Andro Hart’s rare collec- 
tion of extraordinary improvements upon profane 
“sangs” at the date of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, edited by the late Sir John G. Dalziel. 
“ Johney, Cock thy Beaver—a Scotch tune.” This 
air is evidently Scotish, but is quite new to me. 
J. M. 


A Curious SpantsH Serutcnrat Inscription. 
In the parish of San Estéban, Valladolid, is an 
old hospital founded by Piedro Miago, the Mayor- 
domo of Don Pedro Ansurez. At the entrance of 
this hospital was to be seen, in the time of Ponz, 
who visited Valladolid at the end of the last cen- 
tury, the sepulchral monument of Piedro Miago, 
with the following curious inscription ; — 

* Aqui yace Pedro Miago; 
Que de lo mio me fago : 
Lo que comi y bebi, perdi: 
Lo que aca dejé, no lo sé; 
Y el bien que fice, falli.” 

I should be glad to see a translation of these 
verses in old Spanish, from some competent Spa- 
nish scholar. The second verse completely puzzles 
me. I may mention, that in the last verse, fice 
is also written fize, in another copy of the inscrip- 
tion which I have seen. (Consult Ponz’s Viage 
de Espaia, tom. xi. ed. Madrid, 1783, p. 120.) 

- DaLton. 
English College, Valladolid. 


Mors anD Brooms.—There are few trades or 
callings which have not some story which is told 
against them to annoythem. The Thames barge- 
man above bridge gets very angry when asked, as 
Albert Smith has euphemised it, ‘‘ Who partook of 
juvenile canicular pasty under the pontine struc- 
ture at Marlow?” The men who navigate the 
billy-boys, or sea-going barges, also have a story 
against them, any allusion to which makes them 
extremely irate. They generally live aboard their 
craft, and, while the man hands the sails, the wife 
steers. I have seen this done when a heavy sea 
has been running, and watch-tackles on to the 
tiller, the woman all the while singing, and car- 
rying a child in her arms. 

Well! the story is this: A billy-boy bargeman 
married a woman who was so stupid she never 
could remember which was starboard, and which 
port, so he tied a mop to the former side, and a 
broom to the other, aa used to cry out, “ Hard- 
a-mop! hard-a-broom!” to direct her how to 
The fishermen call out this when they 
meet the billy-boys, to the no small annoyance of 
the men. When a person is muddled, and does 
not know which way to look, he is said to be 
“all mops and brooms.” May not this story be 
the origin of the phrase ? A, A. 

Poets’ Corner. 
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A New Name.— When there is so much ado in 
discovering the origin and meaning of old words, 
and new importations are questioned with uncom- 
mon severity, it must seem to be a bold thing to 
offer to invent a word altogether new, and ask for 
its introduction into the copia verborum of the 
English tongue. It has been, or ought to have 
been said, that the allegory of Cadmus sowing 
serpents’ teeth represented the first cultivation of 
letters ; just as if we took a handful of types from 
the printer’s fount and scattered them broadcast 
to reap a crop of words. And it appears remark- 
able that under such circumstances there should 
be no good, genuine, applicable single English 
appellation whereby to distinguish the sowers and 
reapers in this most important harvest. They 
must be designated by paraphrase—Literary men, 


Men of Letters, Authors only if they have pub- | of. ) I 
| guilds, and particulars concerning them. 


lished books—Littérateurs, an ugiy adaptation of 
the French—Writers, a term of other meanings, 
or the obnoxious Scribblers! Now, seeing the 
inconveniency of this condition of affairs, and feel- 
ing that we are in want of a title for individuals 
who make literature a profession, and gven for 
prolific and persistent correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” 
who delight in the literary exercise of their facul- 
ties, I venture to propose, for all time to come, that 
such persons should call themselves and be called 
by the honoured name of Letterists! W. I. 


THe Princess OLIvE or CuMBERLAND. — My 
attention has been called by a friend to an article 
relative to this lady in the Gent.’s Mag. vol. xcii. 
(xv. N. 8.), part 11. pp. 33-38. 

This article gives the true genealogy of this too 
famous person. She was really the daughter of 
Robert Wilmot, of Warwick, a house-painter, 
who was the brother of the Rev. James Wilmot, 
of Warton-upon-the-Heath. 

The article being so apropos of the proceedings 
now pending, should, I think, be reproduced tex- 
tually. In some respects it will amuse as well as 
inform. Ii. C. C. 

CromweEtt’s Lerrer to Coronet Honart.— 
In Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
edit. 1850, Letter X. is printed without any ad- 
dress. In turning over a volume of Civil War 
Tracts in the British Museum this morning, I 
came upon — 

“A True Relation of a great Victory obtained by the 


Parliament Forces in Lincolnshire under the Command of 


Lord Willoughby, Colonel Hobart, Colonell Cromwell, 
[and] Lievtenant-General Hotham. [Printed for Ben- 


jamin Alen in Pope’s Head Alley, May 27, 1643.” 


In this pamphlet I found the identical letter, 
with its address. It is headed — “ A Letter from 
Collonell Cromwell to Collonell Hobart from 
Shasten.” There can be no doubt whatever that 
this is the same letter printed by Mr, Carlyle, 
although it differs from his text in some trivial 
matters, A. Vo Fs 

Junior Atheneum Club, 6 June, 1866. 





Queries, 


ABRACADABRA.—The ordinary meaning of this 
word is “a superstitious charm against agues” ; 
amplified by Maunder to — 

“A term of incantation, formerly used as a spell or 
charm, and worn about the neck as an amulet against 
several diseases. In order to give it the more virtue, it 
was to be written as many times as the word contains 
letters, omitting always the last letter of the former, and 
so forming a triangle.” 

I am not inclined to figure Maunder’s triangle, 
but shall be happy to learn the unde derivatur of 
Abracadabra. GrorGe Lioyp. 

Darlington. 


Ane Lo-Saxon Guitps.—I should feel obliged 
by being informed where to meet with a full list 
of the names of Anglo-Saxon and other ancient 


CAIRSTON. 


CLELAND oF CLELAND.— Can Mr. Gro. VERE 
IRVING, or any other of your Scottish contributors, 
put me in the way of a pedigree of this family, or 
inform me in fact who at the present time has a 
right to the principal arms of the family? The 
branches of Faskine, Knownoble Hill, Monk- 
lands, Whithorn and Gartness have all deter- 
mined in females, but through these have still 


| known representatives, most of them, with their 
| lineage, to be found in Burke. Certainly in the 


descent of Mr. Rose-Cleland, of Rath-gael, in 
Ireland, the main line is given down to a certain 


| point; but after this I can find no record what- 


ever, except casual and unconnected notices of the 
chief line of one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished families of Clydesdale. 

It is true that my researches have been con- 


| fined to such authorities as the British Museum 
| affords; and you will perhaps allow me to take 


the opportunity of remarking, that the facilities 
offered there for research in Scottish history, 
public and domestic, are capable of great improve- 
ment. The collection of English county histories 
is most copious, and is very properly placed with 
books of reference on the shelves of the reading- 
room; while the library seems to possess scarcely 
any works on the counties of Scotland and Ire- 
land, and such as it has must be hunted for in 
the Catalogue. It was only quite by chance that 
I lately stumbled across Mr. Vere Irving’s Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire—one of the best local his- 
tories that ever appeared.* Xx. C. 

Coacu Races.—Evelyn in his Diary, under 
May 20, 1658, notes : — 


“T went to see a Coach race in Hyde Park, and colla- 
tioned in Spring Gardens.” 


[* See “N, & Q.” 3r4 S, vii, 86, for a notice of this 
valuable contribution to the local history of Scotland.— 
Ep. } 
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Were such races usual? Were the ordinary 
lumbering coaches of the period used for them ? 
How many horses drew them? Any information 
on the subject will be thankfully received. 

MorREWOOD. 

C. B. Dexrnte, author of Corydon, Selemnus, and 
Sylvia, a Dramatic Pastoral. Nodate. Privately 
printed. Can you tell me anything about this 
author? I only know the book from its title in 
a catalogue. R. Ivers. 


Ham House: Arris.—Some of the rooms at 


Iiam House (probably the only mansion remaining | 


with its furniture, fittings, and its priceless curi- 


dale left it in Charles IL’s reign) have rich silk 
hangings on the walls and other tapestry. 
these silk hangings the wall-covering that bore 


Are | 


the name of “ Arras,” from the French town that | 


first produced them, or does “arras” mean any 
kind of tapestry ? 

I never saw anything approaching to the effect 
of these rooms, and can imagine what it must 
have been before time had somewhat faded the 
glorious colours of the silk. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 

Heratpic.—I am anxious to know what family, 
in the seventeenth century, bore Argent, on a 
chevron, between three pheons sable, a rose of 
five leaves, or. The rose is small, and may be 
only a mark of cadency. Crest, a demi-eagle dis- 
played. A.V. F. 

Horizox.—Can any of your readers tell me 
what is the distance from the sea-shore to the 
horizon? How far, I mean, can a person see over 
the ocean who is standing at the edge of the water 
on a clear day ? F. G. W. 

Exeter Coll, Oxon. 

“Tue Horst Jounran.”—A few years ago 
were published several volumes of a periodical 
conducted with considerable literary ability, by 
the students of St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, 
called The Hurst Johnian, published at Brighton. 
Can any of your readers inform me who is the 
author of “ Ulysses’ Return, or Black is White,” 
an original Burlesque in three scenes, in Nos, 57 
and 58, Dec. 1863, signed Tav ? R. Inewts, 

“Tue KiILMAINHAM PENSIONER’s LAMENT.” — 
Who was the author of a small-sized anonymous 
publication (with eight illustrations), entitled The 
Kilmainham Pensioner’s Lament, Dublin, 1834 ? 

ABHBA. 


| statute of King Arthur. 


Laws or Epwarp tHe Conressor.—There is 
a long passage interpolated in the so-called Laws 
of the Confessor, professing to be founded upon a 
It is quoted as genuine 


| in Bonnechose, Quatre Conquétes de T Angleterre, 


LAWRENCE OF THE IstE or Wient.—Why is | 


it that, in the New Forest, when persons are found 
lazy, they taunt them that, “‘the man from the 
Isle of Wight has been paying them a visit” ? 
The said “visitor” seems to bear the name or 
sobriquet of Lawrence. What is the origin of 


this ? J. K. C. 


but affirmed to be spurious in Thorpe’s Anglo- 
Saxon Laws, 8vo ed., p. 613. No information is 
given as to the age of the MS. in which it oc- 
curs. May I ask some one of your learned con- 
tributors to give me some information on this 
point ? S. 

EARLIEst FoRcED Parrr Currency.—In a 
book called Jiistoire des Rois de Chypre de la 


~<a | Maison de Lusignan, Paris, 1732, I have just met 
osities in the same state as the Duke of Lauder- | g "al “ 


with a passage which records the earliest instance 
of a paper currency that I know. Speaking of the 
desperate measures resorted to by King Henry for 
the recovery of his kingdom, the writer says (vol. i. 
p. 115): 
“T] fit quantité de petits billets avec l’empreinte de son 
sceau, qu'il faisait circuler au lieu de l’argent, s’obligéant 
de les payer comptant aussitét que les Impériaux [the 
forces of Frederic II. ] seroient chassez de son royaume.” 


Is this really the first instance of a forced paper 
currency ? T. WoopHotse. 


“Per Curistum Dominum Nostrvum.”’ —Can 
any good reason be assigned for having changed 
the period before the above expression, as found in 
the Romal Missal, and in the Latin Prayers in 
the Liturgical services of Queen Elizabeth, 1560 
(Parker Society), into a colon or semicolon, as 
found in the English Liturgies of King Edward 
VI. (Parker Society), and in our present Church 
Prayer Book ? 

In the Private Prayers (English) of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1578 (Parker Society), the period is 
retained before “ Through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

It will be generally allowed, I suppose, that in 


all cases, except where the context points out a 


different sense, where the above short Latin ex- 
pression is used, some such word as “ Oramus” is 
understood ; and if so, “ Through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” means “ We offer up this prayer in the 
name of Jesus Christ,” or some expression to that 
effect, in obedience to John xv. 16, If so, it 
forms a sentence by itself; yet we not unfre- 
quently hear clergymen read it, as if it formed a 
part of the previous sentence, which often alters 
the sense very materially, as in the prayers for 
“Rain,” “ Fair Weather,” also in the Collects for 
“ Grace,” and for the first, second, and third Sun- 
days after Trinity, &c. Xe. 

If the period had been retained in our English 
Prayer Book, they could not well have fallen into 
that error. ; M. H. C. 


Deatus oF THE Reoicrpes.—Several of the 
judges of King Charles I., who were convicted 
and condemned after the Restoration, were not 
brought to execution, but closed their days in the 
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Is there any record of the 
J.G.N. 


Tower of London. 
dates of their deaths ? 


Henry Sampson.—Is anything known as to 
the parentage of Henry Sampson, Dean of the 
College of Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucestershire, 
in 1465, and as to the time and place of his death, 
and what relatives he had ? A. M. 


Tittes oF CovrtEesy.—A duke, we know, is 
styled most noble, a marquis, most honourable, and 
the three inferior titles of the peerage have the 
prefix of right honourable. An eldest son of a 
duke is styled marquis or earl, and the eldest 


son of a marquis or earl is an honorary lord of 


some degree or other. Is he entitled also to the 
prefix of most or right honourable? or is he simply 
the marquis of , or lord ——? W. D.z 





Dr. Warts’s “Diving AND Morar Sones For 
CuiLtprenx.”—Not one of Dr. Watts’s biographers 
appears to be able to give the exact date of the 
first edition of this his most popular work. Bohn’s 
Lowndes has (1720) as a probable conjecture, 
others suppose 1721-2. The following extract 
from an introductory letter, signed I. Watts, and 
dated London, December 26, 1727, appears to me 
conclusive as to the earlier date of this little 
book. It will be found on p. xii. of “ Moral Songs 
composed for the Use of Children. The second 
edition corrected (by Thomas Foxton). London. 
Printed for Richard Ford, at the Angel in the 
Poultry, near Stock’s Market, 1731.” Pp. xii. 
56:— 

“To the Bookseller, Mr. Ford, Sir,—I have read over 
the Moral Songs which you put into my hand. You 
know I have often wished that some ingenuous pen would 
furnish Children with a variety of verse written in favour 
of vertue and good manners, and I told the world so a 
dozen years ago, at the end of my little Book of Divine 
Songs for Children. Now, 1 must confess these composi- 
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Queries with Answers, 


Tue Percy MS.: Cretann’s Porms. —In the 
Bibliographical Decameron of Dr. Dibdin,that plea- 
sant writer has given some account of the celebrated 
manuscript of the Bishop of Dromore, which led 
to the bitter feud with the excitable Ritson; and 
the reverend gentleman has inserted in that work 
a brief but not very satisfactory catalogue of its 
contents. There was once a rumour that this 
valuable relic was to be printed entire, but years 
have elapsed, and nothing further has been heard 
on the subject. Some of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
may be so good as to explain the reason why, if 
the MS. exists, it still remains unprinted. 

Amongst the ballads enumerated by Dibdin is 
one entitled “ Hallow my Fancy, whither wilt thou 
go?” 1690. In a very scarce volume of poems by 
Cleland, who was killed at Killiecrankie, these 
beautiful verses are inserted as written by him ; 
and, if this be true, the Percy MS. cannot be so 
very ancient as might be supposed. It may not 
be unworthy of record, that Sir Walter Scott 
esteemed the verses greatly, and caused their 
insertion in a collection of fugitive poetry, en- 
titled English Minstrelsy, which was selected by 
him and John Ballantyne, and published in two 
volumes, Edinburgh, 1810, 12mo. It is there de- 
scribed as by an anonymous writer. The selection 
of short poems in these volumes is made with 
great discrimination and taste, and is perhaps the 
best small collection of minor poetry ever pub- 
lished. J. M. 

[ It isevident that “ Hallow my fancie” was a popular 
song as early as the Interregnum, for Edmund Prestwich, 


in his Hippolitus out of Seneca, together with divers other 


tions come nearer to my desires and wishes than any | 


others that I have seen.” 

I am indebted to Mr. D. Sedgwick for the above 
extract, which I noticed some years ago, but failed 
to copy. Can any of your correspondents furnish 
a correct transcript of the title-page of the first 
or any very early edition, before 1720 ? 

Epwarp RIGGAtt. 

141, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


“Yrars anp Years Ago.”—In vol. xvii. of 
Household Words, p- 411 (No. 421, April 17, 1858), 
is a short tale entitled, “ Years and Years Ago.” 
It has the following motto: — 

“Toutes ces choses sont passées, 
Comme l’ombre et comme le vent. 
Vicror Hveo.” 

Who is the author of the tale? Has it been 
republished with others? I ask simply because I 


should be glad to know more of the writer of 


Years and Years Ago. 


Poems, 1651, p. 135, descanting on “ himself being lame,’’ 
says — 
“ Make lamentable verses, tun’d with Oh, 
And comma’d with ALAs, which, could they go 
But smoothly on a ballad-singer’s tongue 
Unto Holla my Fancy, might be sung.” 

A parody on the older song, printed about 1640, is 
among the Roxburghe Ballads, iii, 633, as well as in Dr. 
Wilde’s Iter Boreale, 1670, pp. 51—53, the burden being 
“ Alas, poor scholar, whither wilt thou go?” William 
Cleland’s beautiful ode appeared in the first edition of his 
Poems, 1658, and with additions in that of 1697. It was 
reprinted in James Watson’s Choice Collection of Comic 
and Serious Scots Poems, 1706, as well as by Sir Walter 
Seott in the English Minstrelsy, ed, 1810, ii. 87, where it 
consists of seventeen stanzas; but only the last nine are 
by Cleland. Consult “N. & Q.” 294 §. ii. 57, 98, 138. 

Bishop Perey’s MS. of old Ballads was at Ecton Hall, 
in Northamptonshire, in 1836, where, no doubt, it still re- 
See Dr. Dibdin’s Reminiscences, i. 368; and his 
Decameron, iii. 336. This work is considered such a lite- 
rary curiosity, that we believe it has never been consulted 


mains. 


BRIGHTLING. except by Dr. Dibdin and Sir Frederic Madden. | 
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Norrmenam Castie.—Not many years after 
Nottingham Castle was sacked and destroyed by 
a so-called Reform mob, I was strolling among 
the ruins of it, and saw written on the wall of 
what had been one of the rooms of it, six or eight 
lines, commencing thus : — 

“ This work of ruin by Reformers done, 

Should teach mankind their principles to shun.” 

I think the lines must have been written with 
paint, for though being a considerable height from 
the ground, they were still quite legible in 1854 


or 1855, when I was again there, and, I think, 


made a copy of them, which I have since lost. I 
think they are worth a place in the columns of 
“N.& Q.;” and if therefore you, or any of your 
correspondents, could furnish me with a copy of 
them, they would confer a great favour on one of 
your oldest subscribers, who is now, alas! also one 
of an almost extinct race, a Tory. 
Cuas. J. Crawrorp, D.D. 

Woodmansterne Rectory, near Epsom. 

[ Hicklin, in his History of Nottingham Castle, edit. 
1834, p. 196, has printed the above couplet as the whole 
of that inscription, and has added two others, namely, 
“Call ye this Reform ?” and “ Doings of the Liberals!” 
On August 9, 1832, the Duke of Newcastle obtained a 
verdict for 21,0002, against the hundred of Broxlowe for 
the destruction of Nottingham Castle on October, 1831. 
The damage was estimated at 32,4602. ] 


OrpeR or Sr. Patrick.—Can any of your 
correspondents furnish me with a key or ex- 
planation of a large engraving published in 
1803 by Robert Wilkinson, 56, Cornhill, repre- 


senting St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle, on | 
I wish to ascertain who the | 


March 17, 1783. 





into the streets after dark, and there chalked any- 
body whom it was both safe and convenient to 
chalk. The Sunday was in consequence called 
“ Chalk Sunday.” Could any of your correspon- 
dents throw any light on the origin of this curious 
custom ? K. 

[In the west of Ireland nine-tenths of the marriages 
that take place among the peasantry are celebrated the 
week before Lent, and particularly on Shrove Tuesday. 
On the first Sunday in Lent it is usual for the girls slyly 
to chalk the coats, not of “anybody,” but of those young 
men who have allowed the preceding festival to pass 
without having made their choice of a partner.— Vide 
“N. & Q.” 2%4 §. iii. 207. ] 

Ipot Snernerp.—Can you inform me what 
the explanation of the term “ idol shepherd” is 
in Zechariah xi.17? None of the bibles to which 
I have access has any marginal note or various 
reading, yet I venture to think that any one hear- 
ing the passage read would undoubtedly under- 
stand it thus — “‘ Woe to the idle shepherd,” Xc., 
and this view is confirmed by the Septuagint Ver- 
sion. ScRUTATOR. 

[The Hebrew words, roe haelil, mean “the worthless,” 
or “ good-for-nothing shepherd,” one in name and office, 
but not performing the work of one. Dr. Henderson 
(Minor Prophets, p. 426), remarks, “The character de- 
scribed is that of negligence, arising from the total ab- 


| sence of a sense of official claims, and of personal respon- 


several personages were who took part in the | 
inauguration of the Order of St. Patrick, which | 
| until October 29 following; so that, with the ex- 


event the engraving referred to depicts. 
W. J. F. 

[The names of the fifteen Knights Companions at the 
inauguration of the Illustrious Order of St. Patrick will 
be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, liii, (i.) 182, and 
the ceremonial of their investiture and installation on 
March 11 and 17, 1783, at pages 250—252 of the same 
volume, Consult also Sir N. H. Nicolas’s History of the 
Orders of Knighthood of the British Empire, iv. 3—28 ; 


the London Gazette, No. 12426 $ and Chambers’s Book of 


Days, i. 306. Of the fifteen knights nominated at the 
institution of the Order, two never received its ensigns : 
the Earl of Antrim having declined to resign the Order 
of the Bath, to which he was appointed in 1780; and the 
Earl of Ely died on May 6, 1783, without having been 
invested. } 

CHatk Sunpay.—A custom prevailed about 
ten years ago, and I suppose still prevails, at Kil- 
kenny. On the first Sunday of Lent (I think), 


people who were inclined,for practical jokes sallied 


sibility.” } 


Replies. 
EXECUTION OF BARNEVELDT. 
(3" S, ix. 322, 
This illustrious individual was executed upon 
May 13, 1618, but Raleigh was not beheaded 


ception of these eminent persons suffering in the 
same year, the only coincidence is that they were 
both murdered according to law. 

Whether Gondomar witnessed the execution of 
his victim has not been ascertained, but un- 
doubtedly the belief in Holland was that Prince 
Maurice saw the axe descend on the Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland from a window in an ancient 
— opposite. Having through the female 
ine the honour of being descended from Bar- 
neveldt, I have from time to time collected por- 
traits and prints relative to him and his great 
enemy Maurice. Amongst these is a singular 
engraving of his execution. On the top of it 


| is inscribed “ Afbeelding der -executie geschiet 


den xiii. May, 1619, Aan Jan Van Olden Barnevelt 
gewesene Advocaet van Holland.” At the foot 
is this motto from the Agricola of Tacitus: “ Nero 
tamen subtraxit oculos, jussitque scelera, sed non 
spectavit. 
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The court-house or prison is represented with 
the scaffold on the side of it; Barneveldtis within 
the former. By an ingenious contrivance, on lift- 
ing a portion of the front, he appears descending 
the prison stairs, with a sentinel on each side. Be- 
low there is a vast assembly of people, numerous 
guards, &c. The old palace is nearly opposite the 


place of execution; and by removing a portion, 
which externally represents the tower, Prince | 


Maurice appears at a window quietly awaiting an 
event so interesting to himself. 

There is a second print of the execution, in 
which the covered portions of the preceding en- 
graving are omitted, and in place are substituted 
long labels, with sentences issuing from the place 
of execution, and the tower of the palace. They 
are too long to insert here; but above the latter 


is inscribed “ Het Hof van zyn Pr. Excell. Mauri- | 


tius van Nassau, Prince van Orange,” etc. 


A Dutch life of Barneveldt was printed in Rotter- | 


dam, “ Bij Joannes Nzevanus, anno 1670,” which 
is understood to be very rare. It contains a fine 
portrait of him as well as one of Gillis Van Le- 


denberg, Secretaris der H. Staten Van Uytrecht, | 


with a print of the gallows, from which is sus- 
pended fis coffin. In addition, there are engrav- 
ings of Rombout Hogerbeets, Pensioner of Leyden, 
and of Hugo Grotius, Pensioner of Rotterdam, 
who escaped from prison by the aid of his wiie. 
They are from paintings by Meirevelt, engraved by 
Bary. _ This volume also has engravings of Barne- 
veldt leaving prison, and of his execution. 

A male descendant settled in England, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Dr. Anthony Horneck, the cele- 
brated preacher in the Savoy. The lady surviving 
her first husband, married a Captain Warre of 
Isleworth, who died before her. By her.last 
espousal she had no family, but by her first nup- 
tials she had three sons, the two eldest of whom 
died issueless, by which event her youngest son 
Robert became her heir. 
been a very beautiful but proud and haughty 
woman, and that she had originally driven her 


youngest son from her house, in consequence of | 


which he had betaken himself to trade; and it 
was not until after many years had elapsed that a 
reconciliation was effected. 

Robert Barneveldt was an opulent London Dutch 
factor, and at his death, Jan. 27, 1786, he was the 
oldest common councilman of the city of London. 
Recently, I accidentally picked up a curious cari- 
cature print of this gentleman dressed as a common 
councilman, with a bottle of Madeira—a wine 
which he especially patronized—and a glass beside 
him. It is by Harding, and is dated 1781. There 
is in the ninth volume of Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes a short account of him, written by his friend 
Rich. Gough, p. 656. Mr. Barneveldt had an only 
daughter, Rebecca (my grandmother), who mar- 
ried Richard Woolley, Esq. 


She was said to have | 


| Mrs. Barneveldt, or Warre, lefta large fortune, 
which was nearly lost by her son in trade, in con- 
sequence of losses at sea; indeed, it was gene- 
rally understood that, although he died wealthy, 
if he had not employed his capital in business, he 
would have died a richer man. Through his 
mother he was a cousin or second cousin of the 
two ladies who were the patronesses of the author 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, and who were cele- 
| brated for their great beauty. There was at the 
| time of his demise in his possession a fine painting 
of the Pensionary, and another of his grandfather, 
Dr. Horneck—the one from which the portrait 
prefixed to his two volumes of Sermons was en- 
graved. These were sold by his executors when 
his personal effects were disposed of. Many efforts 
have been used to trace what became of them, but 
without effect. J. M. 


DON NIPPERY SEPTO. 
(3" S, viii. 521; ix. 46.) 

I perfectly remember hearing a version of this 
rigmarole more than fifty years ago from an old 
| Devonshire woman. She used to preface it by 
| saying that a farmer wished to teach his domestics 
| to speak Latin, and accordingly insisted on their 

calling things by certain out-of-the-way names, 
under pain of his heavy displeasure. One day the 
| cat was sitting in the chimney corner, when a live 
| coal flew out of the fire and fastened itself on her 
| fur. Poor puss ran out into the farm-yard, and hid 
| herself under a stack of corn, which soon ignited. 
One of the maids who saw what had happened, 
ran up stairs to her master, who was in bed, and 
| addressed him in these words: 
“Rise up, Master Domine, 
Out of your easy degree, 
Put on your farting crackers, 
And come down with me. 


“ White-faced Simminy has run away with hot-cock- 
olorum, and without the help of absolution, high top o’ 
mountain will soon be all over hot-cockolorum.” 

The master, taken unawares, could not under- 
stand what the maid said, and remained quietly 
in bed until the fire had made too much progress 
to be stopped. The rick was burned to the ground, 
and the moral that the narrator deduced from the 
story was, that no good can come of teaching 
women to talk Latin. The French proverb says: 
“ Femme qui parle Latin, ne vient jamais a bonne 
fin.” 
This, like many other popular tales, seems to 

be widely spread, since it is found both in York- 

shire and in Devonshire ; but neither of your cor- 
respondents has noticed the similarity it bears to 
| an incident in a story which is to be found in the 
editions of Straparola’s Notti Piacevoli, published 
subsequently to 1557 (nineteenth night, 4th tale). 
| It is not, I believe, found in earlier editions. The 
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son of a peasant is sent to Padua for his education, 
and on his return his father invites all his friends to 
a feast, and calls upon the priest of the parish, an 
youth, in order to know whether he has profited 

y his studies. In answer to the priest's questions 
as to the Latin terms for certain words, the young 
man answers correctly, but is treated as an igno- 
ramus by the clergyman, who gives other words 
of his own invention, and supports his assertions 
by long and specious arguments. The father, be- 
lieving that time and money had been expended 
to no effect, sends his son, on the recommenda- 
tion of the priest, to keep swine. The lad, smarting 
under the undeserved punishment, resolves to re- 
venge himself, and for this purpose catches the 


priest's cat, ties a bunch of tow to her tail, sets it | 


on fire, and lets her go. She runs into the house, 
and takes refuge under her master’s bed, where a 
quantity of flax is stowed away. As soon as the 
young man sees that the fire is well established, 
he wakes the priest by calling out to him,— 
“Prestule, prestule (priest), surge de reposorio 
(bed), et vide ne cadas in gaudium (table) quia 
venit salta-graffa (the cat), et portavit carnis 
coculum (fire), et nisi succurres domum cum 
abundantia (water) non restabit tibi substantia 
(riches).” The priest is unable to understand his 
own Latin, and barely escapes being burnt, to- 
gether with his own house. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents may be 
able to say whether a similar story is to be found 
in other languages besides the English and the 
Italian. E. MC. 


Guernsey. 


THE WORD “CLUB.” 
(3" S. ix. 411.) 

Though not the critic to whom ALEXANDER 
Anprews refers, I venture to reply to his ques- 
tion, as he will certainly get no safe information 
from one who thinks that the Anglo-Saxon for to 
cleave or divide is cleopan. It will, I hope, soon 
be considered as unscholarly to mis-spell Anglo- 
Saxon as it now is to make a false quantity in 
Latin. The word referred to is chifan, sometimes 
spelt cleofan. The real curiosity ‘consists in the 
fact, that the same word, to cleave, has two, 
senses—(1) to stick together; (2) to split apart, 
though these are differently spelt in Anglo-Saxon, 
as the word for to stick together is clifan. Yet 
the root is probably the same, and may perhaps 
refer to the fact that a partly cleft tree will hold 
Fast the wedges inserted in it. At any rate, club, 
in the two senses of a company of people and a 
bludgeon, is from the notion of close adherence. 
Thus, for the bludgeon, compare the words clot, 
clod, clump, clew (of twine), the Latin globus, &c. ; 
in all of which the notion of close adherence or 


ignorant and conceited fellow, to examine the | 





A club is a rough 


massing together is kept up. 
clump of wood, an ill-shapen mass. 

Again, for the other sense, we still have the 
same derivation; and, accordingly, Riddle well 
translates the Latin globus by “a company of men, 
a club, a band.” 

Curiously enough, the word’ mace can be simi- 
larly accounted for. A mace (in Cotgrave’s 
French Dictionary spelt massue) is but a massy 
piece of wood. Yet again, the word stake or 
stick is from the verb to stick, in the sense of to 
jam tight in. Compare the expression “ to steek 
the door,” ¢. e. to fasten or secure it. The words 
cognate to club are very numerous. [ select out 
of Wedgwood’s Etymology the verbs cloy, clog, 
clew (up a sail), clutch, clip, clasp, clamp, clump, 
cluster, all more or less connected with the Welsh 
clob, a lump; the Latin globus, glomus, and gleba 
(a clod of earth). So, too, a claw is that whereby 
an animal cleaves or clings fast to any thing, which 
accounts for the Old English spelling of it, cdiver. 
For club, in the sense of cudgel, the German is 
kolbe, Du. kluppel, Sw. klubb, and Dan. kolbe. For 
club, in the sense of a company, or more literally 
a conglomeration of men, we find Alubb in German, 
Dutch, and Danish, and klubba in Swedish. The 
cognate words in those languages are very numer- 
ous. Kilian mentions, e. g. the Old German k/ub- 
ber as meaning gum. 

On the whole, it seems a safe conclusion that a 
club of men means a company who cleave together, 
and mass their efforts. To club together for a 
coach is to mass one’s contributions to it; so that, 
instead of meaning to divide the expense, it means 
completely and diametrically the opposite of this. 
It is the old story of the bundle of faggots. 
Separately they are of little strength, but when 
bound well together, they form a very efficient 
club. Watrer W. SKEAT. 





With the exception of certain modern mon- 
strosities, our language has few words of Grecian 
origin which have come to us immediately from 
the Greek; most of our Grecian acquisitions hav- 
ing reached us through other languages, more 
especially through the Latin and the French. 
Nevertheless, I have always thought that “club,” 
in the sense of an assembly, though not in the 
sense of a weapon, comes to us directly from the 
Greek, being no other than the legitimate repre- 
sentative, in an English form, of the Greek «AovBés. 
KAwBéds, KAoBis, OF KAovBds, is a birdcage or hen- 
coop. The application of the term «Aoufbs to an 
assembly of Seon companions may consequently 
have been made, jocosely perhaps, in allusion to 
the principle that “birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” The same idea recurs again and again in 


our language, plebian as well as refined. Witness 
the vulgar phrase, “a cock-and-hen-club,” where 
we again find the idea of a club connected with 
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that of a hencoop. Witness also the slang word 
“ken,” in such expressions as “ boozing-ken,” a 
low public-house, where “ken” is simply the 
Hebrew }P, @ nest. 


While going back to first principles it may be | 


as well to remark that «AwBds, KAoBds, Or KAovBos, 
has also a Hebrew origin, being derived, probably 
through the Syriac, from 3155, a basket, a cage. 
In Hebrew, too, the “cage” appears in connec- 
tion with parties associated together; thus, Jer. v. 
27, “‘ As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses 
full of deceit.” 

It seems only necessary to add, that the Hebrew 
term which has just been cited is supposed to be 
connected with an unused root, onomatopoetically 
imitating the sound of beating or striking. If this 
view be correct, we find in Hebrew the primary 
source of the word “club,” in both its meanings; 
club, a weapon, as well as club, a social reunion. 

Scum. 


ROUND TOWERS. 
(3 S, ix. 445.) 

Mr. Drxon’s ingenious observations on the 
round towers of Switzerland reopens the yet un- 
solved question of the origin of these remarkable 
structures. The grouping of ecclesiastical build- 
ings around the Irish towers does not constitute 
satisfactory evidence of identity, either in era or 
purpose, and there is no analogy whatever in the 
comparison as to style and fitness. It is indeed 
very doubtful whether the small iron or bronze 
relics preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy and in other collections were bells at 
all; and, even if bells were in use at the period 
of their construction, the resonance of these would 
be scarcely audible from a height of 150 feet. 
This can be easily tested by hanging one of the 
so-called bells on the top of Clondalkin tower, 
near Dublin; and then and there let some clerical 
archeeologist of highest renown and strongest arm 
hammer away, and observe whether the tintin- 
nabulary clatter would be loud enough to summon 
a congregation within a hundred yards’ diameter. 

The round towers are probably isolated rem- 
nants of a Baalistic or Cuthite civilisation, esta- 
blished centuries anterior to the introduction of 
Christianity (in its oriental, not Roman type) into 
Treland, and which is still traceable in the Celtic 
names of traditional hagiology, and of ancient 
sacred places and objects, as also in sundry myths, 
festivals, and superstitious customs, now rapidly 
fading into disuse and oblivion. I have been lately 
favoured with a perusal of a manuscript of an able 
Irish antiquary, Mr. Marcus Keane, of the county 
of Clare, who adduces a great number of instances 
in support of the arguments from philology, or 
the oriental structure of Celtic names; but I do 


not feel justified in quoting from his work before 
publication. 

Mr. Drxon, in allusion to the Chiteau de Duin 
near the village of Bex, renders the derivative 
meaning of Dun, or Duin, as “tower,” or “tower 
of the hill.” This is not the signification of the 
| Celtic word, which enters into the composition of 

many names of places in Ireland; but, taken 
| apart, is usually applied to lofty raths, or forts of 
great strength, constructed in elevated positions. 
The tower (teac, theach) is totally different from 
dun (dhun), the stronghold. J. L. 
Dublin. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Drxon has here taken up a very inter- 
esting branch of the subject of Round Towers 
in general; but there are one or two passages in 
his communication which require explanation. 
When speaking of the solitary, or second tower 
of Romont, he says: “The walls are 30 feet in 
circumference.” Of the round tower of Martigny 
he observes : “‘ The tower is 118 feet high without 
the roof;” and “ the circumference of the walls is 


| 48 feet, z. e. 30 feet more than those [that] of the 
| solitary tower of Romont.” 


30 from 48 leaves 
18; whereas he had before said that the solitary 
tower of Romont was 30 feet in circumference. 
How is this to be reconciled? In further com- 
menting on the tower of Martigny, he writes : — 

* When the army of the first Napoleon entered the 
Vallais, they broke an entrance into the lower dark 
chamber of the tower, by which we are enabled to see 
the immense thickness of the walls, and their great 
solidity. They are nearly five yards [15 feet] thick, 
varying in this respect from the other towers, which are 
not more than half the breadth.” 

What is not more than half the breadth—of 
what? Are the diameters of the towers intended, 
or the thickness of the walls? If the walls of a 
circular tower are nearly five yards, or 15 feet 
thick, we have 30 feet of solid masonry for the 
enclosing walls round the chamber within: and 
yet we are above told that this tower is 48 feet in 
circumference, which is only about 16 feet in 
diameter. We have 30 feet thick of masonry to 
a tower 16 feet in diameter. Query: What is the 
size of the chamber ? P. HurcHrinson. 


DRAGONS. 
(3*¢ S, ix. 158, 266, 380.) 


I wished to make some observations on the nar- 
rative of the “ Knight of St. John and the Croco- 
dile” at p. 266, and at the same time to have 
given a correct version of the destruction of the 
monster referred to at p. 159, which I had asked 
a friend in town to search for. Mr. W. J. Bern- 
HARD Situs quotation (p. 380) from the travels 
of De Brocquiére of the passage referred to renders 


farther delay unnecessary. . 
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The extract from Vertot, describing the de- 
struction of a crocodile in the island of Rhodes by 
Dieu-Donné de Gozon, though bearing so for- 
midable an aspect, appears, when considered at- 
tentively, to confirm the conclusion previously 
arrived at, viz. that the stories of these early en- 
counters with dragons, serpents, wormes, Xc., are 
mythical traditions of the slaughter of less noxious 
creatures, which yet were sufficiently dangerous 
to be a scourge to the rude and ill-armed pea- 
santry of the neighbourhood. 

Whatever else the monster slain in Rhodes by 
De Gozon may have been, it certainly was not a 
crocodile, for this class of Saurians has never been 
found in Europe. On this point the authority of 
Du Méril and Bibron, the authors of the latest 
standard work on Erpetology, is precise : — 

“ La famille de Crocodiliens est entitrement ¢trangére 
& notre Europe... mais elle se trouve étre répandue 
dans les trois autres parties du monde,” —Suites a 
Buffon, Erpét. iii, 45. Paris, 1836, 


They are, moreover, true amphibians, catching | 


their prey in the water, or lying concealed on the 


banks of lakes and rivers, that they may seize | 


unawares some animal coming to drink, and plunge 
with it into the water. They are not only slow 
and unwieldy on land, but they are at all times 
cowardly and shun observation. 

“Tl parait,” say the same writers, “ que les crocodiliens 
ne sont pas si intrépides, ni aussi] courageux qu’on le 
dit en Europe, d’aprés les récits exagérés de certains voy- 
ageurs.” 

And they quote lian (x. 24) to the same 
eifect : — 

“Est natura timidus ... strepitum omnem perhor- 
rescit, humanam vocem contentiorem extimescit, eos a 
quibus paulo confidentius invaditur, reformidat.”—JZb. 
p- 35. 

But Vertot also, in his narrative, uses the term 
serpent. This, however, does not help us out of 
the difficulty, for the pythons, the ab gigantic 
snakes of the old world, are equally strangers to 
Europe, although both abound on the opposite 
coast of Africa. 
the army of Regulus about the year 206 B.c., 
during the first Punic War, on the river Bagrada, 
now the Majerdah, was doubtless a python. Pliny 
states that it was 120 feet long, and was only 
killed by means of artillery, “ balistis tormentis- 
que, ut oppidum aliquod.” (Plin. viii. 14.) See 
also Florus, ii. 2, § 21, and A. Gellius, vi.3. This 
was something like a worme. But such a reptile, 
possessing wonderful activity and the power of 
enfolding and crushing its victims, for which the 
pythons are remarkable, would hardly succumb to 
lance or wood, especially in the hands of a heavily 
armed, slow-moving man-at-arms of the middle 
We must, therefore, adhere to the opinion 
that the crocodile of Rhodes belongs to the same 
class as the dragon of Wantley and the worme of 


ages, 


| course the check-roll of the household. 


The great serpent destroyed by | 


Linton. It may be that some of these tales rest 
on no solid foundation whatever, but are mere in- 
ventions of the superstitious or the wonder-loving 
narrators of the events of distant times. Such 
appears to be the Provencal legend of St. Martha, 
the sister of Lazarus, who, according to monkish 
story, converted the heathen of the South of 
France to Christianity. Finding a monstrous dra- 


| gon, called Tarasque, which ravaged the country 


around the modern town of Tarascon (so called 


| after the monster), she overcame him by sprink- 


ling him with holy-water, bound him with her 
garters, and then delivered him over to the tender 
mercies of the peasants, who soon made an end 
of him. 

But after all, the feats of which so much has 


| been made by tradition and song, are by no means 


so very wonderful, nor are they unparalleled at the 
present day. Modern sportsmen in India think 
Fittle of killing the fiercest wild-boars with a 
light hog-spear, and instances are not unfrequent 
of bears, wolves, and even of the panther and the 
tiger having been speared by men on horseback, 
who are still alive.* W. E. 


Tur Bayes or a Barer (3° S. ix. 434.)— 
Dr. Hany’s further quotation from Cavendish’s 


| Life of Wolsey, derived through the medium of 


William Howitt’s Visits to- Remarkable Places, is 
also exceedingly incorrect. The enumeration of 
the servants and yeomen is in many places unfaith- 
fully copied: the word “mantlour” is a substi- 
tute for a muleteer; and the “ cheine-roll” is of 
Where 
Mr. Howitt speaks of the cardinal’s “ magnificent 
state barge, with troops of yeomen standing upon 


| the sails(!), and crowds of gentlemen within and 


without, the original passage reads as follows : — 
“He used also every Sunday to resorte to the Courte, 
then being for the most parte of all the yeere at Green- 
wiche, with his former triumphs, taking his barge at his 
owne staires, furnished with Yeomen standing upon the 


' bayles, and his Gentlemen being within a boat.”—Caven- 


dish’s Life of Wolsey, edit. Holmes, 1852, p. 40. 

Now, what were the bayles of the barge? Hali- 
well would seem to say buckets : — 

“ Bayte. A bucket. See the Privy Purse Expences 
of Henry VIII. p. 11, ‘to the same watermen for foure 

* The late Hon. Arthur Cole, when resident at the 
court of H. H. the Rajah of Mysore, about forty years ago, 
on several occasions turned out tigers which had been en- 
trapped, and with his companions speared them on the 


race-course at Bangalore; and Captain Nightingale, of 


the Bengal army, when in the Hydrabad Contingent, 
killed bears, panthers, and other wild animals in the open 
jungle with the same weapon, on many occasions. Similar 
cases can be cited by most oriental sportsmen. The de- 
struction of a large python in the forest of Wynad by 
Captain Croker, of the 89th Regiment, is a well-known 
instance of worme-slaying, the circumstances of which 
sufficiently prove that its death could not have been com- 
passed by other weapons than fire-arms. 
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bayles for the saied barge.’ ” —Dictionary of Archaic and Engravings, Lithographic Prints, or Woodcuts, may be 
Provincial Words, 1855, p. 152. had separately at Two Gurxrgas each, to be paid for on 
_ Mr. Halliwell has adopted, I find, the explana- Delivers, iit Cosh, ov by an Onder on London, as no a 
tion advanced by Sir Harris Nicolas in his notes “ After the First of March next, the price of the former 
to the same volume, p. 299. will be advanced to E1igur Gurseas, and that of the 
But this clearly does not answer our present | latter to Two Guineas AND A Harr each. 

inquiry. The veomen would not stand upon the “ The Inprx will be proceeded upon immediately, and 
buckets any more than upon the sails. Perhaps due notice will be given, when ready for publication. 

- A re po! > — aps “ The more we print, the more we lose, but here I beg 
an earlier entry in Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary may | assistance. ; 
help us — “ LIVERPOOL, Ist JaNuAry, 1824, O.S.,—or 12th.” 


“ Baits. Hoops to bear up the tilt of a boat.”— Bourne, LANCASTRIENSIS. 
We all know what a tilted boat is, or a tilted laa ad 
Manoeany, A Cornisn Drink (3" §. vii. 280.) 


waggon: the tilt was what we now more com- This ]j ; : Mets 
monly call an awning. Harrison in his Descrip- his liquor, which has been rendered famous by 
tion of Britain speaks of “those rude tide boats, & mention i Boswell s Johnson, is, I think 1 may 
tilt boats, and barges, which either carrie passen- | S*Y; 7° longer in use. It was a ve yaa of two 
gers, or bring necessarie provisions from all quar- pests gin and one part eae, egy se? ag 
ters of Oxfordshire,” &e. So the cardinal’s barge | Pally consumed by the fishermen. Southey, in 
was covered with a tilt, and his yeomen placed the fourth volume of The Doctor, adds the addi- 
themselves on its bayles or hoops, like the outside | tional information that it derived its name from 
passengers of a modern omnibus. There would be | #8 colour. A drink similarly compounded was 
accommodation for as many as were really necessary | Common in Scilly many years ago, and persons 
to wait upon their master, but not for “troops.” | 87° still living who can recollect forming, in their 

youthful days, parties to go into the country ex- 


Neither, as we have seen, does Cavendish speak | 
A 7 ? 7 : pe ss > 4 " j y .) (re CIV > 
of “crowds” of gentlemen. Those gentlemen ay to drink it. The name there given to the 


. pedis oe A Bete tae 
who attended the cardinal to court were conveyed | of Love (p. Pope — Boney Mn _ en 4 
wi j ” + 4 > } . On arrates i. 8. ‘li 
— @ Seek Saree coemgenns Ge Sam, puzzled the judge and counsel, by telling them he 
= Ree ye A be swim in crowds, or shoals, | was poche at a particular place «eating fair 
y its side, without one. ° ° ad 
“The whole yosnee as transfigured by Mr maids (a corruption of fumades, the old name for 
Set AAR, one :,:. | pilchards) and drinking mahogany.” In the 
owls, sichiy enemgunee how Or preferable it is bomish dale ue between Mal Treloare and Sandry 
to go to original sources, rather than depend upon | Ke he 8 . loi Sandr: 
the haskes into which the popular writers of emp, the lover proposed,— 
modern days delight to cook up history.* “ Shall we go in 
: = | To aafe-way house, and have a dram of gin 


J.G.N. And trickle mixt? Depend ol do es good, 
Greeson’s Fraements (3" S, ix. 414.) —The | Taak up the sweat, and set to rights the blud.” 
information given by the Editor of “N. & Q.” | P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


Nursery Raye (3 §,. ix. 350, 401.) —A 
somewhat prettier and more melodious version, as 
It was sent to me with a request for assistance I think, of the rhyme referred to has been re-~ 
in additions to the later part of the List of peated to me by a friend, who received it some 
Sheriffs, in the spring of 1824; and Mr. Gregson | Years ago from an aged countrywoman. It is as 
died on Sept. 25 following, probably without follows : — 
much progress in his Index, certainly without | “I had a sister beyond the sea, 
publication of it. Many were the presents she sent to me : 
The words in italics are autograph additions by | She sent me a cherry without e’er a stone, 
Mr. Gregson to the printed parts : — : She sent me a chicken without e’er a bone, 


Without e’er a thorn she sent me a briar, 
“ Matthew Gregson, F.S.A., presents his respects to his 


(from Bohn) is correct ; but perhaps a copy of the 
last Prospectus of Gregson’s proposed Index may | 
be acceptable to the querist. 








F And bade me love my true love without any desire. 
Friends and Subscribers i ; | : 
lends and Subscribers, and informs them that the | « How can a che rry be without any stone ? 


Seconp Eprtrion of Laxcasnime FraGMents, as also How can a chicken be without a bone ? 
the AppiTions are now ready for delivery by the several | How can a briar be without a thorn ? 
persons who received the Subscribers’ names, and by the | Whoe’er loved without desire since first true love was 


yours will be se . — . . 
” « The < _ — When the fruit was in the blossom, then it had no stone ; 
The A rho » OF SECOND EDITION, 13 SEV EN WUINEAS. When the bird was in the egg, then it had no bone ; 
1e ADDITIONS, containing upwards of Thirty additional When first the briar sprouted, ne’er a thorn it bore ; 
: s a 3 


Author, i. e, + or at Messrs. John Nichols § Son, where | born ? 
| 
-" -| When a maiden has her lover, then she longs no more.” 





{* The foregoing article was intended to have formed “ 
@ sequel to the reply on Henry VIII. and the Earl of J. Warren WHITE. 
Oxford, which appeared in our last number, p. 482.—Ep. ] 17, Albert Street, N.W. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
Lammas Lanps (3" S, viii. 250.) — Probably | should say that his age was sixty, that is a dozen 


A. A. takes the trouble to look through the 
“second column” of The Times. If, however, he 
does not, the following advertisement, which ap- 
peared in that column on May 25 last, may be of 
service :— 

“ Parish of Chelsea, in the County of Middlesex. — 
Notice.—‘ The Lots.’—The Vestry of this Parish invite 
the Parishioners to meet at the Vestry Hall, King’s Road, 
on Monday evening next, the 28th May inst., at half-past 
8 o'clock, to consider the best means of appropriating 
the money received from the West London Extension 
Railway Company for the extinction of the Lammas 
rights in ‘ The Lots’ meadow. 

“ By order, Cus. LAner, Vestry Clerk. 

“Vestry Hall, King’s Road, May 23, 1866,” 


It may direct A. A.’s attention to a source 
whence he might obtain some information con- 
cerning the Lammas rights. W. C. B. 

Rerp’s “Titstory or THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuvurcn In Iretann” (3 S. ix. 437.) — Until I 
had the pleasure of reading Mr. PINKERTON’s 


| lustra. 


note, I was wholly unaware of the continuation of | 


Dr. Reid’s History, or of his controversy with Dr. 
Elrington. After having had occasion to record 
my own very favourable estimate of the History, 
I met with Elrington’s Life of Ussher, 


which he formed of the book. 
As Mr. Pryxerton states that he is “engaged 


and | 


rely » a note of the very different estimate | . ‘ ” 
merely made a note of the very different estimate | 514 “fragments of pretious stones,” 1s. per oz.” 


on a work having a collateral bearing with Reid’s | 


History,” 1 may mention that I lately met with a 


MS. volume containing a letter from Douglas, one | 


of the leading Scottish ministers, written in 1660 
to the governor of Ulster; and a reply from the 
latter dated from Carrickfergus. If I remember 
rightly, Dr. Reid does not give these letters, nor 
have they been printed. However, I am away 
from books at present, and cannot speak with any 
certainty. CIRIONNACH, 


Ancrent Retierons or Eeyrr ann Inpia 
(3" S, ix. 114.)—The comparative list of idols of 
Egypt and India, with which H. C. has favoured us 
by copying from the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, will scarcely prove the “ Egyptian 
Origin of Brahminism,” as the list is a muscel- 
laneous collection of idols during all stages, in- 
cluding the later Paurami mythology of India. 
The pure Vedic authorities must be consulted ; 
and with much interest on the subject, which I 
share with H. C., I should look rather to an 
ancient Persian origin, and even Scythian, for the 
earliest Vedic notices show the Brahmins came 
from a cold country, at least with snow on the 
mountains part of the year. 

W. H. Warrworrn. 


Tomsstone Inscription (3 8S. ix. 453.) —To 
the query — “‘ How old was a person who is said 
to have died etatis ultimo duodecimo lustri?’’ —I1 


The dustrum being a period of five years, 
the man appears to have died at the end of his 
twelfth dustrum, or his fifth dozen of years. 

F. C. H. 


Ossotete Terms or MercHanpiseE (3" §., ix. 
150.) — I subjoin replies connected with three or 
four of the articles mentioned in the very inter- 
esting notice of A. A., with whose remarks as to 
the importance of investigations into this class of 
words i most fully agree. 

Battery, a well-known technical term, still in 
use, indicating the formation (usually of brass or 
copper articles) by beating. I think the modern 
French term has quite a secondary derivation. 


Bankers of Verdure, tapestry coverings or 


| carpets. 


Cruses of Stone, probably jugs of Flemish stone- 
ware: the importation of which was, I think, at 
one period altogether prohibited. 

Dogs of Earth. Can these be andirons, also 
made of some sort of strong earthenware ? 

Coral in fragments, for physical uses; Chrystal 
in broken pieces, for physical use; For lungs: 
these are all among the Materia Medica of the 
seventeenth century. Red coral was worth, in 
1639, 4s. 6d. the pound; and white coral, 3s. 6d. ; 


The Lungs of the Fox were imagined to have a 
peculiar efficacy in diseases of the organs of re- 
spiration. They were exhibited in a dried or 
incinerated state, mingled with wine or water.t 

Oil of Scorpions was imported, at any rate early 
in the century, “from Italy, because that we 
(God be praised) have no scorpions in England.” 


| It was supposed to be a specific in cases of stone. { 





Gadza, a striped fabric? Connected with gad, 
a strip or bar. 

Galley Dishes, query gallipots. 
tiles, &e. 

Sisters-thread = sewsters, or sewing-thread. 

Hilling-stones, covering stones; probably either 
slates or flag-stones. J. Error Hopexry. 


Conf. galley- 


Perhaps Cutes may mean wine from Ceuta; 
Cruses of Stone, pitchers of stoneware, like the 
old Dutch Bellarmines; Galley Dishes, blue 
painted Delft plates—the blue and white Dutch 
tiles used in the old fire-places are called gailey 
tiles in the old books; Spruce Eels should have 
been written from Prussia, instead of Russia. 
The word spruce, as applied to smartness in dress, 
is said to have been applied to a fashion borrowed 
from Prussia. Hall, = 1 Hen. VIIL., says: 
“ They were appereyled after the fashion of Prus- 
sia, or Spruce.” 


* The Charitable Physitian, 4to, London, 1639. 

+ Historia Medica Guilielmi Vanden Bossche, 
Bruxellz, 1639. 

t The General Practise of Physicke, London, 1617. 
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I look forward to your numerous readers afford- 
ing a great deal of information on these terms. 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

“Lorn to pepart” (3"4 §. ix. 433.)— 

“ . . . the old woman is lth to depart ; she never 
eung other tune in her life.”—Massinger, The Old Law, 
Act IV. 8S. 1. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 

Temple. 

IsMaAEL Frrzapam (3" §, viii. 435.)—Sir J. E. 
TENNENT will find, in Miss Landon’s collected 
works, a poem on the death of this unfortunate 
son of genius, with a long note giving an account 
of his career. I have not the work by me at the 
moment, to give fuller reference. D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 


WALKING UNDER A LADDER (3 8S. ix. 391.) — 
The following anecdote relative to this supersti- 
tion (perhaps fear is a more appropriate word) 
may be acceptable to your readers. Mr. Fitzball, 
in his interesting Dramatic Author's Life, says :— 

“That one morning he was overtaken in Long Acre 

by Mr. Macready. Soon after, they approached a huge 
tall ladder, on the outside of which, without turning into 
the middle of the street, it was impossible to pass. Our 
worthy dramatist had a great objection to pass under it, 
but he did not like to confess his weakness ; and he re- 
solved, therefore, to dart manfully under it, as poor Don 
Quixote at the windmill—when, lo and behold, on reaching 
the ladder, Macready made a sudden pause, and after a 
moment of irresolution and resolution, ‘ Mr. Fitzball,’ he 
said, ‘you will no doubt think it a great weakness, but 
I entertain an insurmountable dislike to pass under a 
ladder. It is a failing, if it be a failing, which I have 
imbibed from childhood ; excuse me, then, if I go round ;’ 
and, suiting the action to the word, the next instant he 
had glided past the outside.” 
An example which Mr. F. gladly followed. That 
gentleman adds, that he never “saw Macready’s 
face look so Auman as on that human occasion.” 
Very likely. It is astonishing what stupid pre- 
judices are inculcated into us when children. Such 
people would be better if they had more of the 
nature of Tennyson's “ Sailor Boy” inthem. Be- 
sides, it is often much more dangerous to pass out- 
side a ladder than under it. W.H. Writs. 


Why it is unlucky to pass under a ladder I 
know not; but I have always understood that 
there was a greater chance of a board or a brick 
falling on the head of a person passing under the 
ladder than on one walking in front of it. For this 
reason I always pass under the ladder ; my brother 
never does. In fact, when walking together, and 
coming up to a ladder, we — for the purpose 
of carrying out our individual notions. I wonder 


which of us our friends consider to be the unlucky | 


one! Wes 


CELEBRATION WITH THE Face TO THE PEOPLE: 
THE Umpretia (3 S, ix. 390.)—This is the 


| basilican—that is, those actually built by the 
early Christians, or rebuilt on the sites of such 
churches. These, like the basilicas or halls of 
justice of the Romans, had a semi-circular bema 
or tribunal, round which and against the wall the 
| seats of the presbyters were ranged; that of the 
bishop occupying the centre. The altar stood on 
the line of the chord of the semi-circle, and to 
| this day mass is said in such churches behind the 
| altar, and with the face to the people. Another 
| mark of the basilican church is, that the cardinal 
| representing or taking his title from it is at- 
| tended by a person carrying a large umbrella. It 
would be interesting to know the origin of this 
| latter custom, as well as the period and cause of 
the change of the former. A.A. 
Poets’ Corner, 


CREDENCE Taste (3 §, ix. 310.)—This abroad 
| is almost always moveable, and is used to place 

the incense and various matters upon during the 
| mass, but not the elements. The wafer (hostia) 
| is brought in a little case called a corporale, and 
| placed at once on the altar. I do not think any 
| old genuine credence exists in England. That at 
| St. Cross is evidently a small tomb, perhaps that 
| of a boy-bishop. Credentia, credenza, signifies a 
side-board. In ancient times the aumbry was 
| close to the altar, and its shelves used for the 
| purpose. It was said traditionally in Italy that 
| the credence table came into use soon after the 

Council of Trent, i a 
Poets’ Corner. 


oD 


STARBOARD AND LARBOARD (3" §, ix. 254, 437.) 
n one of Scott’s novels a character complains that 
“the folks of this generation will not understand 
a plain man in his plain meaning.” Your corre- 
spondent occupies a page to prove that I am 
| “totally mistaken.” All I have done is to send 
information derived from a man of extreme ability, 
and a great traveller, and to ask for light on the 
matter. I “want to know you know,” as the go- 
vernment-clerk says in Dickens’s novel. The chief 
| objection of your correspondent is that ‘“ bords” 
| is masculine instead of feminine. Considering 
the patois spoken by the Italian sailors, I venture 
to say I do not think this argument conclusive. I 
| find on inquiry that the boatmen and fishermen 
on our own coasts often even now say “ this way” 
when they mean “ starboard,” and “that way” 
| when they mean “larboard.” As to steering with 
a rudder ora paddle it comes to the same thing. 
| A man must look to windward, he must “keep 
his weather eye open” in steering; and of course 
| the wind is as often to larboard as to starboard, 
; and his back must be as often then to the one as 
| to the other. Babord may mean bas-bord, “ put 
| your helm down,” but this seems liable to the 
same objection. The helm is put up or down 


practice only in those churches which are called according to the wind, not the side of the ship. 





“ Luff” may mean “starboard your helm” or not 
from the same cause. 

The word “larboard” seems now to be quite 
abandoned for “port.” When did the change 
take place, and wie is the derivation of the latter 
word ? A, A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


” 


Hawke Famity (3S. vii. 258.) —Your corre- 
spondent asks “‘ Who was the grandfather of the 
first Lord Hawke, and where did the family 
spring from?” I understood from my father, who 
had some knowledge of the family, that Scarthing- 
well Hall, Yorkshire, was the original seat of the 
Hawkes. I know that the second Lord Hawke 


(son of the admiral) was residing there towards | 
His son, when his | 


the close of the last century. 
fortunes declined, sold Scarthingwell Hall, but 
afterwards recovered it by his marriage with Miss 
Harvey, daughter of Colonel Harvey. So at least 
I was informed, but Lodge’s Peerage does not 
mention it among the present possessions of the 
family. By the same marriage, Lord Hawke ac- 
quired Towton Hall and Womersley Park, both 
likewise in Yorkshire. In consequence of this 
marriage, the family now prefix the name of Har- 
vey to Hawke. 

This Lord Hawke was, fifty years ago, a lead- 
ing member of the “ Whip Club ”— 

“ See boxing Yarmouth in the lists appear, 

And Hawke drives forth as flaming charioteer.” 
Modern Dunciad. 

If I have made any mistakes I trust your corre- 
spondent will excuse them, as I have long been 
residing in the south of England, far away from 
Yorkshire. W. D. 


Hymwyoroey (3" S, ix. 412, 452.)— 
“ Like a bright veering cloud 
Grey blossoms twinkle there.” 


I have always thought these lines descriptive | 
rather of the willow than the hazel, though a | 


“hazel grove” was near. When gusts of March 
wind strike the willow, its cloud of grey pearly 


catkins suddenly shows a “silver lining,” and 
veers into twinkling brightness for a moment. 
A. J. M. 


I have made a note in my copy of Hymns 


Ancient and Modern, that No. 272,— 
“Ye servants of our glorious King,” 


is from the Latin of St. Ambrose, which begins, 


I do not, however, 
W.H.S. 
PRELATE MENTIONED BY Gippon (3*4 S. ix. 
452.)—Before Crrit thought of identifying Gib- 


* Aterna Christi munera.” 
feel certain about it. 


bon’s “learned prelate now deceased” with | 


Warburton, he should have considered whether 
anything that is recorded of Warburton’s conver- 
sation will justify or support him in such identi- 
fication. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No doubt Warburton talked of various 
| 
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| matters “in conversation,” and was often coarse 
| but there is nothing I think related of his talk to 
intimate that he would have been “ fond of quot- 
ing” such passages as that relating to Theodora. 
None of his sayings, as many as have come down 
to us, nor any of his letters, indicates a proneness— 
| “ad lactandam obsccenis sermonibus aurem ;” nor 
is any such propensity shown in his Notes on 
Shakspeare; where, if it had been in him, he 
| might have found ample opportunity for indulg- 
ing it. 

Many have desired, and attempted, to find out 
| who the prelate was. Some, not being able to 
fix upon any of the bench, have been inclined to 
think that, as Gibbon was not unwilling to find, 
or perhaps sometimes to make, an occasion for a 
sneer at the church—the dignitary may have been 
a Mrs. Harris. For my own part, I do not think 
so. I have little doubt that Gibbon had heard 
what he stated; and, if so, it is not unlikely that 
the prelate’s name will some day be known. A 
search for Horne’s letter would be a proper step. 

J.S. W. 


Corn Query (3 S. ix. 452.)—In 3"S. vi. 416, 
I made the same query with respect to a shilling 
of George III., 1816, which I also, like E. K., 
took in change. No answer appeared; so I took 
my coin to the Medal Room of the British Mu- 
seum, where it now remains. I then considered, 
as did the authorities there, that the stamp in 
| question had been placed on the shilling to make 

it current in some Spanish colony during the war 

with France; but it now appears that the same 
| practice is followed by the government of Spain 
| at the present day. W. J. Bernuarp SMIru. 
Temple. 


“Napotron’s Mipnieut Review” (3"4 S. ix. 
| 463.)—A translation of a poem which appeared in 
a collection entitled Spaziergiinge eines Wiener 
Dichter, about thirty years ago, published not at 
Vienna, but Hamburg, was made by Professor 
Creasy, now Chief-Justice of Ceylon, and printed 
by him in a small volume called Parerga. If this 
is the Midnight Review inquired after by your 
correspondent, the first stanza in German was — 
“ Einst bey Trimpeterschalle, 
Da steigten Chor am Chor, 
} Die Polenhelder alle 
Aus ihren Graben hervor.” 
Two lines of the English translation were — 
“Tn clouds of fire, crimson-tainted, 
Moscow’s burning grave is painted.” 


| Not equal to — 


“In flammenden Wolken malet 
Sich Moskau’s loderndes Grab.” 
J. H. L. 
I think a translation of this striking song wil 
be found in the Quarterly Review, about the year 
1829; or if not, between that date and the year 
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1832. The song made an impression on me, which 
has never been effaced ; but I can only, after this 
lapse of time, indicate the source whence it was 
derived; but this, perhaps, may suffice to guide 

your correspondent. E. A. D. 
NATIONAL PortRAIT GALLERY: Viscount Dun- 

pEE (3" §, ix. 470.) — F. M. 8. is quite right in 

rotesting against No. 897 being considered a 
ikeness of John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount 

Dundee. It is, however, a genuine portrait, but 

of a totally different person, viz. John Scrimgeour, 

third Viscount Dudhope, created Earl of Dundee in 

1660. Claverhouse’s patent, as Viscount Dundee, | 

dates on Nov. 12, 1688, 

There is no portrait of Claverhouse in the gal- | 
lery ; which is strange, considering that, in addi- | 
tion to those at Dalkeith and Milton-Lockhart, 
there are two others—one at Abbotsford, and the 
other at the Lee: all of which are remarkably 
similar, although with the slight variancies which | 
only serve to authenticate them as real portraits | 
taken at different times, and negatives the idea | 
of any of them being copies. 

With the Milton-Lockhart portrait I am in- 
timately acquainted, having had both it and the 
oma by Sir W. Allan of the murder of Arch- 

ishop Sharp, which hangs immediately below it, 
in my possession for several months. 

F. M. S. may perhaps recollect the lines which | 
the position of these two pictures drew forth from 
a visitor to Milton-Lockhart : — 

“ What, though the bigots of our own more peaceful times 
May paint thee still a monster stained with crimes, 
Breathes there a man unwarped by party lore, 

Could hear that struggling orphan pour 

To deafen’d ears her agonising prayers 

For mercy on that old mai’s silver hairs, 

Nor own they’d earned the avenging rod, 

Who sold their king and slew the priests of God.” 

Georce VERE IRvING. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Critical English Testament. Being an Adaptation of 

Bengel’s “ Gnomon,” with numerous Notes, showing the | 

precise Results of Modern Criticism and Exegesis, Edited 

by Rey. W. L. Blackley, M.A., and Rev. James Hawes, 

M.A. Vol.I. The Gospels. (Strahan.) 

The Gnomon of the New Testament by John Albert 
Bengel has been highly valued by students of Scripture 
for more than a hundred and twenty years, but such vast 
advances have been made in biblical criticism during that 
period, that the reliance which the student might place 
on Bengel’s work would be in some degree misplaced 
were some means not taken to supply him with a reliable 
text while setting before him a sound and concise com- 
mentary upon it. The object of the present volume is, 


therefore, to place in the hands of the reader “a lucid, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





concise, and reliable commentary on the teachings and 
the text of the New Testament,” by incorporating with | 
Bengel’s Gnomon the important results of modern textual | 
criticism, more especially as represented by the works of 
Tischendorf, Alford, and others, This plan originated 
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with Professor Charlton Lewis, of Troy University, in 
America, who, in conjunction with Professor Vincent of 
the same university, published Bengel’s Gnomon on this 
basis in 1862. The present Editors, while adopting the 
method of Professors Lewis and Vincent, and making use 
of nearly all their additions, have produced a work, the 
distinctive features of which enable them to set it forth, 
not merely as Bengel’s Gnomon, but as a Critical New 
Testament, so compiled as to enable a reader, unac- 
quainted with Greek, to ascertain the exact English force 
and meaning of the language of the New Testament, and 
to appreciate the latest results of modern criticism while 
availing himself of a Commentary so clear, painstaking, 
and spiritual as that of Bengel is universally admitted to 
be. The work will be completed in three volumes, at the 
very moderate price of 6s. per volume. The present volume 
of upwards of 700 closely printed pages, is devoted to the 
Gospels. The second will contain the Acts’ and the Pas- 
toral Epistles. The last will contain the other Epistles 
and the Apocalypse; the substance of the Annotations 
upon the latter being furnished to the Editors by the Rev. 
8. Biley, M.A,, late Fellow of Clare, who has devoted 
many years to the study of the Prophetical Scriptures. 


The Calendar of the Prayer Book Illustrated. With an 
Appendix of the Chief Christian Emblems from Early 
and Medieval Monuments, (J. Parker & Co.) 


It is long since we have received a more charmingly 
illustrated little volume. It is a new issue, carefully 
revised, and with the addition of new engravings of so 
much of The Calendar of the Anglican Church, published 
in 1851, as includes the Saints in the Calendar as given 


| in the Prayer Book; and with an Appendix of Christian 


emblems, in which much additional matter is incor- 
porated. This list is judiciously confined to the emblems 
which relate to the Saviour and to the Apostles, with the 
exception of some which are typical of the great Chris- 
tian doctrines—such as the Trinity, &c. The publishers 
acknowledge their obligations to the Rev. W. D. Macray 
of New College, for much assistance in the preparation of 
the work ; which, be it remembered, is mainly archwxo- 
logical, not theological. 


Rome as it was, and Rome as it is. Chromolithographed by 
Messrs. Kells Brothers, from Drawings by Mr. A. 
Ashpitel. (Henry Graves & Co.) 

It is difficult in the limited space which we can devote 
to the subject, to do justice to the interest and beauty of 
the two chromo-lithographs of Rome as it was and Rome 
as it is; in which Messrs. Kell have reproduced the 
drawings of Mr. Ashpitel which attracted so much at- 
tention some few years since at the Royal Academy. 
When in Rome, Mr. Ashpitel, the well-known architect 
and distinguished antiquary, had, at the suggestion of 
the late David Roberts, made some very careful sketches 
of Rome as it now exists, and from which his drawing so 
entitled was afterwards made. But the second drawing, 
in which he has endeavoured to illustrate Ancient Rome 
“in an historical and archeological point of view, as 
well as regards the restoration of its architectural re- 
mains,” was undertaken at the suggestion and earnest 
desire of the distinguished architect and antiquary Luigi 
Canino. To reproduce Rome as it was, entailed upon the 
artist a vast amount of study and research, not only 
among classic writers—the Regionaries, the Ordo Ro- 
manus, and other authorities of a like character— but 
also among the monumental remains, the bas relievos, 
the reverses of medals, and in short among every avail- 
able source of information. The result is, that the 
student has here reproduced before him in these two 
prints, in a wonderfully effective manner, first, Rome in 
the glory of her civilisation; and, as a contrast in the 
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accompanying picture, the Niobe of Nations as she stands 
robbed indeed of her glory, but beautiful still in her 
ruins, We think both artist and publishers deserve great 
praise for the manner in which these beautiful and in- 
structive pictures have been produced. We believe, too, 
that they are justified in their expectation, that they 
will interest the scholar, the statesman, the archwolozist, 
the artist, and the architect, no less than the we i-informed 
traveller. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
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Particulers of Price, &c., of thefollowing B Sooks, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
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Paoorana; or, Sketches and Scenes of Irish Life. 1 Vol. 12mo- Bent- 
ley, 1858. 
S. Booth, Wainfleet, Lincolnshire. 


Wanted by Mr. 2. 
Misceneanzous Lerrens anv Besave, by Charles Gildon, 1694. 


Wanted by Mr. Charies Wylie, 75, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
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any good. have tried all other means in vain.”—They give instant 
relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs, and have a pleasant taste. Price is. ijd. per box 
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W. MILLER, 20, Horton Road, Richmond Road, Hackney. 

ANY LITERARY CURIOSITIES 
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Uncommon Books for JUN 
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J printed, ee, Public or Private Circulation, can have the same 
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by NICHOLLS BROTHE rit Priuters and Publishers, |, Frederick 
Street, Gray's lun Road, W. 


Valuable and Inter oo | Library of a Ph ysician, a few Pictures, 
other Works of Art, &e 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSOR will Sex by 
AUCTTON, at their House, Leicester Square, W.C. (west 
ym TUESDAY, June 19, and 4 » following days, the valuable 
and interesting LIBRARY of a Physician (removed from Warwick- 
shire), among which are Dugdale’s Warwickshire; Pilot's 
shire ; Wood's Athena, by Bliss, 5 vols. Baskerville’ s Classics, 7 vols., 
moroceo, by Roger Payne : Celeus de Med icina, first edition, and other 
first editions of classic and medical authors; Faber's Pagan Idolatry, 
3 vols.; Mirror for Magistrates, 3 vols., morocco; Row's Roi!l; one illu- 
minated and two plain copics; Notes and Queries complete to 1866; 
Bacon's Works, by Montagu, 17 vols.; Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols.; 
Speeches of Burke, F ox. Pitt, Canning, &c.; very numerous and highly 
curious Works on Ubstctric Science, including the works of some of the 
earliest writers on the subject; a good selection of books on medicine 
and surgery; framed engravings; bust of Voltaire,a chef d’@uvre of 
ivory carving; a few trinkets; old Wedgwood vase, 
Catalogues on application. 
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DEVOTIONAL SYSTEM OF THE CH URCH OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Part I., price 15s. in imperial 8vo, or 25s. in royal 4to, 


J ik E ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commen- 
tary on the Dev: ‘tional System of the C hurch of England. Edited by 
the REV. JOHN H RY BLUNT, M.A. F.R.S. ~~ Author of 
** Directorium Pastorale,’ “ Household Theology,” &e. &C 


The first ; art of the Annotated Prayer Book extends as far as the end 
of the Episties and Gospe ts earlier pages contain an Historical 
| Introduction, a Ritual Introduction, ample Notes on the Prefaces and 
‘Tables of the Prayer Book, and the Calendar, with Notes and Lilustra- 
tions. The Daily Services are printed with their orizinals in parallel 
; columns; the Collects in the same manner, with a comparative view ot 
the Epistles and Gospels as used in the Modern and Ancient English, 
the Roman, and the Eastern Churches. A large part of each page is 
occupied with foot- notes. 
The second part will complete the work, and will contain a similar 
x tary on the © Service, the Occasional Offices, and the 
Ordination Services; together with the English and Latin Psalter ix 
parallel columns, and a short Liturgical exposition of each Psalm: a 
full Index,and a Glossary. It is far advanced at press, and will be 
published in a few months. 


RIVINGTONS: 





London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


This Day, the third and enlarged edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


‘NLEANINGS in GRAVEYARDS: a Collection 

of Curious Epitaphs, collated, compiled, and edited by H. £. 

NURFOLK. 

“ Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin, $o merry, draws one out.” 
Peter Pindar. 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. 

] IONEL ME RV AL. An Original Novel in three e 
4 volumes. (Next week. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 

“PROF ESSOR MORLEY’S NEW WORK. 
ue JOURNAL of a LONDON PLAY-GOER, 
FROM 1851 to 1866. By HENRY MORLEY, Professor of English 

Literature at University College, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
nad A sound, healthful, and vigorous journal of criticism." 

Sta 

G E ORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


1A PROGNOSTICS of LAND and SBA; or, the me whereby to 
judge of coming Weather. By ANDRE w “ST EINMETZ. With 
Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, is. ; postage @d. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
1 ENI HAVE KNOWN. By Wiii1am Jerpay. 
4 Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. This book contains much pleasant 


gossip about the principal literary, political, legal artists, and other 
celebrities, of the present century. 


*— Morning 


THE NEW WEATUER BOOK. 
MANUAL of WEATHERC ASTS and STORM 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL RE MINISCENCES. 


“ Will be read by the public with the greatest pleasure and the 
greatest profit.””— Observer. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





Immediately, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 


THE FAIRE GOSPELLER. 


Passages in the Life of Mistress Anne Askew. Recorded by ye un- 
worthie pen of NICHOLAS MOLDWARP, B.A., and now first set 
forth by the author of“ Mary Powell.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
SELLING OFF AFTER FORTY YEARS’ CONTINUANCE IN 
BUSINESS. 


MPORTANT to Noblemen and Gentlemen form- 
ing or adding to their Libraries, Amateurs of Rare and Curious 

Books, Curators of Public Libraries, &c, — Above 50.000 Volumes of 
Rare. Curious, Useful, and Valuable Books ; Splendid Books of Prints; 
Picture Galleries; and Illustrated Works; beautifully Liluminated 
Manuscripts on Vellum. &c.; are now on Sate at very greatly re- 
duced Prices by JOSEPH LLL Y, 17 and 18, New Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

Recently published, a CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
Curious, and Useful Oid Books, at remarkably low prices, 

This Curious and Interesting Catalogue, consisting of about 120 pages, 
will be forwarded on the receipt of Six postage stamps. 

J.Latzy confidently asserts, that such a favourable opportunity of 
| purchasing fine and valuable library books will not soon occur again. 
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